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THE ORIGINS OF PERSIAN 


By SIR E. DENISON ROSS 


FIG. II.* 


HE study of Oriental Art has made 
enormous strides in the last two 
decades, and no branch of it has 
received more attention than the art 
of miniature painting in Islamic countries. 
But the history of this art has been pieced 
together as it were backwards, for its highest 
development became known to us long before 


* For description of illustrations see p. 322. 
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FRESCO OF DANCING GIRLS AT JAUSAQ, SAMARRA 


its beginnings were even suspected, and when 
these beginnings were at length discovered 
their historical connection with its later 
emanations were not at first obvious owing to 
the gap of many centuries which remained 
(and still remains) to be filled. In Persia, fcr 
example, except for the painting on ceramics, 
we have no traces of the pictorial art earlier 
than the beginning of the fourteenth century. 
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MOSAIC IN THE GREAT MOSQUE AT DAMASCUS 


FIG. III. 














The Origins of Persian Painting 


One of the chief problems that arose in 
connection with the history of Mussulman 
painting was the difficulty of reconciling its 
unrestricted representation of men and other 
living things with the well-known Islamic 
(Semitic) abhorrence of the human form in 
art, and only in quite recent years have we 
learnt that although this prohibition always 
held good in respect of sculpture, it was ignored 
at a very early date in connection with coins, 
mural decoration, and book illustration. We 


heresy, and contrary to the Law and to reason, 
for how is it permissible to set up statues in a 
place in which God is worshipped, who is 
devoid of form or shape?” Fer this he was 
put into jail. 

While our knowledge of Muslim painting 
was confined to manuscripts mostly of Persian 
or Indian origin, misleading theories were 
propounded in connection with this infringe- 
ment of orthodox doctrine, and some writers 
even went so far as to suggest that it was the 








FIG. IV. 
From The Histcry of the World by Rashid ad-Din 


have been taught to account for the absence of 
painting and statuary from mosques by the 
fact that all representations of the human form 
were regarded by the Prophet of Arabia as 
sinful. Not only were pictures and images 
considered an incentive to idolatry, but the 
making of them was regarded as an impious 
attempt to emulate the Creator of all things. 
The Koran itself contains no such prohibition, 
but the Hadis—that is the sayings ascribed 
to Muhammad—contain such injunctions as 
“* Beware of representing God or man; paint 
only trees, flowers, and lifeless things.” Or 
again, “ Angels do not enter the house in 
which there is a picture or a dog.” 

In connection with this prejudice a curious 
anecdote is related of the great scientist Hunayn 
ibn Ishaq, a Muslim convert to Christianity in 
the ninth century. One day, we are told, he 
entered a church and seeing a statue (surat) 
of Jesus he spat upon it and said: ‘* This is 


THE DEATH OF MOSES 


Shi‘as who, by reason of their independent 
Muslim traditions, had led the way. In 
support of such a theory the example of the 
carpet might be taken, for it is a fact that while 
the Shi‘a Persians are fond of representing 
animate objects in their designs, the Sunni 
carpet weavers of Asia Minor confine 
themselves usually to geometric patterns. 
Recent discoveries, notably the frescoes of 
Qusayr ‘Amra in Transjordania, dating from 
the eighth century, and those of Samarra, 
dating from the ninth century, have, however, 
shown that this theory is fallacious. Whoever 
the artists may have been, these frescoes were 
carried out in the first case for an Umayyad 
prince and in the second for an ‘Abbasid Caliph. 
The value of these discoveries from a cultural 
point of view cannot be over-estimated, for 
they prove that from the very outset of Islamic 
history the Court at any rate ignored the 
Semitic inhibition. From the point of view 
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of the history of art it is perhaps too soon to 
drawfa definite conclusion, and we cannot 
hope to find in these pictures alone the be- 
ginnings of Muslim art. Such mural paintings, 


containing as they do living beings, were, it 
seems, confined at all times to secular buildings. 
Some hold them to be Syrian and others to be 
We must not forget, 


survivals of Sasanian art. 








FIG. V. 


also, the possible influence of the Uighur 
(Turk) Manichaeans, some of whose miniature 
work was discovered by Professor Von le Coq 
in the ruined cities of Chinese Turkestan. 

In connection with the decoration of 
mosques some very remarkable paintings were 
made on the walls of the Great Mosque at 
Damascus, which date back to the reign of the 
Umayyad Caliph Walid (eighth century). 
These paintings have only recently been 
brought to light by the French archeologist 
Monsieur Salles from beneath the thick 
plaster coating under which they have 
remained hidden for many centuries. It is 
notable that they contain only buildings 
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and gardens, and no human figures or 
animals. 

Between these mural paintings and the 
illustrated Arabic books belonging to the early 
thirteenth century we have no artistic records. 
The models for book illustration which guided 
the first Muslim painters in Mesopotamia and 
Syria were the manuscripts of the Gospel, 
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MUHAMMAD CASTING DOWN IDOLS IN THE KA‘BAH 


which were intended to help the Christian 
missionaries to explain the narrative to the 
illiterate. Similarly for the instruction of the 
people the Church of Aya Sophia, consecrated 
in A.D. §37 by the Emperor Justinian, was 
lined throughout with mosaic pictures. These 
pictures were the foundation of Byzantine art 
which remained rigid and unalterable for many 
centuries in Europe, and in Russia never 
changed at all. Such were the earliest models 
of the Muslim painters, to whom most of the 
Biblical prophets, saints, and anecdotes were 
familiar, partly from the Koran and partly 
from their early histories of the world, which 
all begin with Adam, in which are to be found 
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FIG. VI. PAINTING IN THE ZAFAR-NAMAH MS 
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PART OF A PERSIAN CARPET IN VIENNA 


FIG. VII. 

















The Origins of Persian aban 


so many stories derived, though not directly, 
from the Old and New Testaments. When 
the Prophet is represented he sometimes has a 
halo and on occasion his face is left blank. 

Although we have no examples outside 
pottery of the development of Muslim painting 
between the eighth and the thirteenth century, 
it is evident that a renaissance had taken place, 
and quite possibly at a period corresponding 
with the renaissance in Europe. 

The history of the origin of those beautiful 
miniature illustrations which we find in MSS. 
of the fifteenth to seventeenth centuries still 
remains to be explored in spite of the many 
volumes which have been published on the 
subject during the last twenty years. The 
perfected product is to be found notably in the 
work of Bihzad in the sixteenth and of Riza-1 
‘Abbasi in the seventeenth century. 

It has been the task of scholars in recent 
years to demonstrate the connection between 
the earliest Muslim illustrators and the great 
miniaturists of Persia of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries, taking into account the 
contributory agencies of Sasanian, Byzantine, 
Chinese and Italian art forms. 

Thanks to the high state of perfection now 
reached in the art of reproduction we have 
ample opportunity of studying examples of 
the best periods. Hitherto so many bad 














FIG. VIII. DRAWING BY RIZA-I ‘ABBASI IN THE 


LOUVRE 


miniatures (Persian and Indian) have been 
regarded as good because 
their owners knew of 
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FIG. IX. A LITHOGRAPHIC ILLUSTRATION TO THE SHAHNAMA 
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nothing better, and the 
general recognition of the 
supreme qualities of the 
finest Persian miniatures has 
been thereby retarded. 
During the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries an 
amazing artistic decadence 
took place in Persia, for 
while some fine work was 
still produced as late as the 
first decade of the nine- 
teenth century, there had 
grown up even in the 
eighteenth a type of book 
illustration, notably in manu- 
scripts of the Shahnama and 
the Kalila wa Dimna, which 
is positively childish in its 
bad drawing and poor 
design. Unfortunately these 
decadent models, utterly 
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unworthy of Persia’s past, were followed by 
book illustrators when lithography was intro- 
duced into the country, lovely reproductions of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries being 
totally neglected. The forthcoming exhibition 
of Persian Art at Burlington House ought to 
readjust our standards once and for all. 


The following is a fuller description of the 
illustrations to this article : 


Fig. I. (Frontispiece.)—-This figure has 
special interest; it is painted on the pillar of a 
throne at Jausaq, and represents a contemporary 
Christian priest. Our plate reveals the primitive 
vigour and restrained colour-scheme of this 
type of painting. 


Fig. II1.—The fresco here shown was found 
at Jausaq, Samarra, in the ruins of the harem; 
the original, in beautiful colours, represents 
two dancing women. There can be little 
doubt that these remarkable frescoes belong 
in technique to the Sasanian period, which 
immediately preceded the Arabian conquest 
of Persia. A large number of frescoes and 
fragments are illustrated in the work by 
Herzfeld, “‘ Die Malereien von Samarra,” from 
which Figs. I and II are taken. 


Fig. II1I.—The great mosque at Damascus 
was at one time the Church of St. John, and 
was transformed by the Umayyad Caliph 
Walid I (A.D. 705-15) into a mosque, and 
decorated with beautiful mosaics representing 
buildings and trees, but excluding human 
figures. M. Georges Salles, Curator of the 
Louvre, was able to remove the covering 
obscuring these mosaics, and to reveal the 
most marvellous pictures, one of which is 
reproduced here. 


Fig. IV.—This picture, taken from the 
copy of the remarkable composition “ The 
History of the World,” by Rashid ad-Din, 
dated Tabriz 1306-14, in the possession of 
the Royal Asiatic Society, represents the death 
of Moses after having given his command- 
ments to the people of Israel. Biblical per- 
sonages were the first to be represented by 
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Muslim painters, and, in such histories as 
that by Rashid ad-Din, the Hebrew patriarchs 
were often portrayed. Jesus, as the prophet 
immediately preceding Muhammad, sometimes 
appears in the works of Muslim artists. 


Fig. V.—Here the Prophet Muhammad 
(whose face is left blank) is shown casting 
down the idols in the Ka‘bah at Mecca; a 
golden flame surrounds his head. Its date is 
about 1595, and it is produced in colour in 


Sir Thomas Arnold’s “ Painting in Islam ” 
(Oxford). 


Fig. VI.—This is part of a pictorial repre- 
sentation of the assault on the fortress of the 
Knights of St. John at Smyrna. It is one of 
the designs of Bihzad in the Zafar-Namah MS., 
and is again found reproduced in colours for 
Sir Thomas Arnold’s work on _ Bihzad 
(Quaritch). 


Fig. VII.—This is a reproduction of the 
border of a hunting carpet found in the 
collection in the Austrian Museum for Art 
and Industry. Hunting scenes cover the 
ground of the inner field. It has been held 
that Sultan Muhammad was the maker of 
the design; he worked at the court of Shah 
Tahmasp (1524-26) at Tabriz as the head 
of the painting school. The figures are 
Persian genii, placed in a row on a wine- 
coloured ground; they wear tiaras, and one is 
offering the other a bowl of fruit. Tradition 
says that this carpet reached Vienna in 1698 
as a gift from Peter the Great to the Emperor 
Leopold I. 


Fig. VIII.—This is a line-drawing by 
Riza-i ‘Abbasi belonging to the Louvre. It 
represents a Persian youth, and was executed 
at Isfahan in the sixteenth century. 


Fig. I[X.—In contrast to the foregoing 
masterpieces it may be interesting to note the 
decline in executive power, imagination, and 
charm in the poor lithograph from a modern 
edition of the Shahnama. Here we see the 
tyrant Zohah demanding the brains of two 
children daily to feed the serpents that grow 
out of his shoulders. 
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FIG. I. NAGA-#UBAN-O KITARU ONNA 
**A Woman in a Naga-juban,” May 1920 
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SOME MODERN JAPANESE 
: ARTISTS 


AND CONVENTIONS AS TO THE 
HUMAN FIGURE 


By WILL. H. EDMUNDS 


[We are indebted to Messrs. Yamanaka and to Mr. T. Okada 
for kindly lending the colour prints for reproduction.]} 


HE pictorial arts of Japan are so closely re- 

lated to those of China from whence they were 

derived, filtered through the channel of Corea, 

that any consideration of them must involve 
inquiries into the specific theories that underlie their struc- 
ture; for until about the fifteenth century, when Japanese 
artists began to free themselves from Chinese classicism, 
their constant source of inspiration was the Chinese schools, 
wherein the first Canon of Art was Rhythmic Vitality, or 
the presentation of the living spirit of things, while 
Anatomical Structure, and Conformity with Nature, only 
held second and third places. The greatest success of the 
Chinese was in the wonderfully spiritualized representations 
of the anthropomorphic figures of the objects of their 
worship, with that ethereal and inscrutable calm upon 
their placid features, but it ended there. No other great 
impulse stirred them to the representation of the human 
face as that of a sentient being; the conventions against 
lights and shadows, and an inability to render things in 
relief, ruled out what we call portraiture, by which the 
individual characteristics of living beings are condensed 
upon canvas or paper. For centuries the one quest was 
Rhythmic Vitality in nature expressed in landscapes, 
wherein artists laboured to secure that intangible and 
elusive element, but whether the evanescent manifestations 
of nature were ever captured and displayed in pictures is 
the subject of diverse opinions held by worshippers and 
iconoclasts. On these same lines the earlier Japanese 
followed, and to the normal eye the objects limned appear 
simply as more or less true representations, while the 
poetic eye “in a fine frenzy rolling,” conjures up in its 
own imagination spiritual aspects invisible to the ordinary 
beholder, and personal tastes and predilections account 
for much of the divergence of opinions with which the 
subject bristles. The first Canon of Chinese Art must 
early have been found to be a dead letter, at least in- 
applicable to the human face; portraiture did not develop, 
although it attained a high degree of excellence in the 
nearby countries of Persia, and especially India, in spite 
of Mohammedan restrictions. Ku K’ai-chih, the great 
painter of the late fourth century A.D., seems to have realized 
the difficulty perfectly, as H. A. Giles quotes : “ Painting 
the face of a pretty girl is like carving a portrait in silver. 
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FIG. Ik. BON MOTERU ONNA 


“A Waitress with a Tray,” Jan. 1920 














Some Modern fapanese Artists 


There may be great elaboration but no likeness 
will be forthcoming. It is better to put the 
elaboration into the young lady’s clothes, and 
trust to a touch here and a stroke there to 
bring out her beauty as it really is.” 

So-called portraiture was, nevertheless, 
practised by the Chinese, for there are many 
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pictures of grandees usually seated in chairs, 
full faced, but with little intelligence or charac- 
ter in the features; this full-faced form being 
quite the reverse of that adopted by the 
Japanese in their actor portraits, in which 
figures of men, whose bodies and limbs are 
charged with intense nervous force and 
dramatic power, have faces always drawn at 
an angle, and with such little facial expression 
that after years of study they can only be 


identified in a few cases without the inscribed 
name or the mon of the actor to guide one. 
Here and there certain facial peculiarities were 
fastened upon by the artists and slightly ex- 
aggerated, as with our caricaturists, which 
give clues to the hanatoko, or “ high-nosed ” 
KOshir6, or Ichikawa Ebizo, for example; but 


FIG. III 
BENI-FUDE-O 
MOTERU ONNA 
**A Woman with a 


Beni Brush,” 
Feb. 1920 


the great bulk of them are simply outlines 
of young or older men’s faces without indi- 
viduality. It is the same with the drawing of 
women; one of the most frequently depicted, 
the courtesan Hana Ogi of Ogi-ya, the pet 
subject of nearly all the artists of the late 
eighteenth century, has nothing in her features 
but her plumpness to relate the many pictures 
of her one to another, or to give one the slightest 
intimation of her real personality. 
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Poses had taken the place of any pretence 
of portraiture if it ever existed, as may be 
proven by this hitherto unpublished preface to 
an album of Chinese drawings, written by the 
artist Lu Li-jen of Ch’ing-ch’i, and dated 
K’ang Hsi §7 = 1719 A.D., in which he wrote : 
“In the portrayal of women the most im- 
portant element is rhythmic character” [a 
gesture of veneration before an obsolete ideal]. 
‘“* There are in beautiful women four elements : 


FIG. IV 
KAMI WO SUKIRU 
ONNA 
**A Woman Combing 


her Hair,’ March 192 


feeling, attitude, mood, and spirit. These 
profound mysteries can only be distilled from 
a true artist’s pencil’; and then he proceeds 
to describe how these elements should be 
pictured : “‘ Regretting the flowers and grud- 
ging the moonlight shows the fragrant feeling 
—Leaning on railings and tapping the path 
with the foot shows the idle feeling—Sitting 
tranquilly at a little window shows the secluded 
feeling—Looking graceful and saying nothing 
shows the contented feeling—A happy woman 
is like the bloom of the ocean-plum when it is 
laden with rain, or the white peony when it 
bends to the wind—A grieving woman’s brows 
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are lightly locked as the tresses of the willow; 
her arms droop together like the sprays of 
apricot blossom—A listless woman lies across 
her embroidered bed, holding her golden hair- 
pins in her lap—A sensuous woman is shown 
with the cloud bands of her hair wildly scat- 
tered, and the snow of her breast half disclosed 
—A face in a mirror, a shadow under the moon, 
a form behind a curtain, such things are of the 
empty mood—Tuning a plain harp, fingering 





a silver flute, pouring wine into a fish-shaped 
goblet, such is the unworldly mood—Draining 
the last dregs, dress half in disorder, sleep 
beginning to come, such is the parting mood— 
Catching butterflies, training parrots, playing 
with mandarin-ducks, such is the fantastic 
mood—The soul that is gentle as spring 
flowers, that is glad as the autumn moon, that 
is pure as an icicle in a jade cup, that is volatile 
as the fragrant smoke threads rising from a 
teacup, now scattering, now drawing together, 
these are the emblems of a beautitul woman 
with a good disposition—But the first necessity 
is the picturing of the soul, next comes the 
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moced, then the attitude, and, last, feeling.” 
In the representations of these posturings may 
be found all there is in Chinese and Japanese 
art which depicts femininity, in which no soul 
illumines the faces, nor white gleams on the 
dark pupils of the eyes show the directions of 
the lines cf sight. 

Turning now more particularly to Japan 


and the art of the U’k7yo school, although there 
is little evidence of anatomical studies into the 
correct proportions of the human body-—-that, 
Buddhistically considered, being but a vile 
carcass destined to decay—yet it is obvious 
there was a persistent impulse to idealize and 
glorify women, studiously to mould them with 
the grace of the willow or the delicacy of the 
lily; and the synthetic power and idealistic 
interpretations given to female subjects, though 
far apart from the living forms of the people 
of the time, have excited the admiration not 





only of their countrymen but of the artists of 
other lands. Natural accuracy was ignored 
and conventional poses such as the above- 
mentioned were employed, the faces being all 
drawn at an angle to right or left about half- 
way between full face and profile, with the 
lines of the noses slightly within the lines of 
the cheeks, thus showing three-quarters of the 


FIG. V 
NATSU-MONO I1 
NO ONNA 
**A Woman in Summer 
Clothes,” June 1920 


face, but minus emotional expression; in fact, 
the same head served for many figures with 
slight changes of coiffure, the only exceptions 
being an occasional profile, or that of a person 
looking backwards, when the head was com- 
pletely turned round back to front. Very 
rarely do the noses project beyond the cheeks 
except as in a few of the actor prints. This 
curious convention of form, persisting as it 
does in thousands of prints, does not detract 
from the general sense of beauty, dignity, or 
grace of movement which is the inherent 
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FIG. VI. 
‘*A Woman after a Bath” 


YOKU-GO NO ONNA 


characteristic of the work of the great masters 
of the popular school. It even seems to have 
escaped notice by most writers on the subject. 

The earliest Ukivo drawings, those of 
Moronobu, exhibit women with broad oval 
faces at an angle, with puffy cheeks, and 
heavy lower jaws. Sukenobu’s types are all 
of natural physique, with round chubby faces, 
real ‘‘ passing world” figures of his times, 
and these form the prevailing models for his 
contemporaries; but about the middle of the 
eighteenth century a change in the propor- 
tions of the figures may be noticed, in which 
they were made taller and more slender. 
Harunobu, while still keeping to the short 
girl, attenuated her hands, wrists and legs to 
an incredible slimness, more like flower- 
stalks, and placed her head on a smaller 
columnar neck. The impossibility of such 
types in actual life does not strike one as 
ridiculous in the world of creative art, nor 
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does the fact that the heads of his four prin- 
cipal girl figures, O Fuji and her companions 
of a ceremonial dance, do duty again upon 
the shoulders of others. Such things are not 
seen all at once, so Harunobu is credited with 
giving full esthetic satisfaction. Kiyonaga 
planned his women with a nobler sense of 
beauty, in normal proportions to the exigen- 
cies of space, and generally taller than the 
structure of women of his period, investing 
them with a subdued dignity which few other 
artists achieved, at first with round plump 
faces, but gradually lengthening them into 
more oval forms. His type may be said to be 
the paradigm of excellence in spite of the 
absence of traits of character in most of them. 
The only really expressive face in the whole 
of Kiyonaga’s work is that of the little girl 
Shinobu writing on the floor before her sister 
Miyagino, which has the intensity and delicacy 
of a Greuse. Following the classic figures of 
Kiyonaga generally, both Shunché and Yeishi 
yielded to the growing tendency by lengthening 
both bodies and faces in their designs; but 
it was Utamaro who effected the greatest 
changes in this direction with his sinuous 
women and elongated oval faces, on which 
narrow slits for eyes, small shapeless mouths, 
and long slender necks responded to the 
passing mood for exaggeration. Even in his 
boasted physiognomical studies there is no 
suggestion of a soul behind the facial out- 
lines, and the nearest approach to a smile is 
only hinted at by a woman raising her sleeve 
to her lips; all are mannerisms and poses 
however beautiful the grouping of the figures 
and harmony of colours. Toyokuni gave up 
his earlier graceful types of women to follow 
in the fashion, and made of his later examples 
of faces, insipid or vacuous blanks, and of his 
actors distorted frights; after which the move- 
ment suffered an unregretted collapse. The 
work of Sharaku may more properly be cailed 
portraiture, but his portraits were wholly of 
actors, limned in an ironic mood, with a 
greater savage intensity than mere caricatures, 
terribly repulsive and yet fascinating. There 
is nothing else like them in Japanese art, and 
they disgusted even the easy-going Japanese 
people. Some Europeans have found in them 
a marvellous seizure of essentials and masterly 
design, in which a single line often gives 
expression to the repulsive features; but the 
squint eyes without a gleam of light, their 
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tight lips, and down-drawn mouths are re- 
peated too frequently to have any individual 
meaning, while those in female rdéles are 
cursed with the most inane faces. Hokusai’s 
figures are drawn with a swift sure hand, 
their faces rather sharp and long are often 
touched in with realism or humour, but 
usually subordinated to landscape. When he 
comes to pure figure drawing, as in the 
Suikoden, his women are full-blooded vigorous 
creatures of masculine type, as befits the 
heroines of the story, and of a quite different 
type, being Chinese, to any others; but here, 
as elsewhere in this survey, everything depends 
upon poses rather than features. Hiroshige’s 
figures are stiff and wooden with perhaps 
only one exception, over which Fenollosa 
gushed as he alone could gush, but it was his 
only chance. There is no portraiture to be 
had from the hand of Hiroshige. Throughout 
the whole range of human facial expressions 
that of wrinkled old age is the only one which 
can be recognized with any degree of certainty. 
On examination of the figure subjects of 
modern artists it cannot be said that they 
have to any great extent freed themselves from 
the conventions of the past, but there are 
indications in those by Goyo and Shinsui, 
here reproduced, which afford indications of 
at least some departures from old traditions, 
without sacrificing the peculiar charm of the 
Japanese print on the altar of Occidental 
art before which they have bent their knees. 
The faces of Figs. I and VI are drawn at more 
acute angles, nearly profile, with the lines of 
the noses projecting beyond those of the 
cheeks; the eyes are more intelligent, showing 
faint irises as well as pupils; while in Figs. III 
and V extra lines are added below the eye 
sockets, which give them a fullness quite 
distinct from all earlier work; the mouths too 
are more gracefully moulded. Fig. V being 
shown full-faced is a notable innovation. 
These changes in composition go far towards 
making them life studies of the modern type 
of Japanese womanhood; and the setting of 
these isolated figures, on delicately tinted or 
mica grounds, throws them up more nearly 
into relief than the absolutely flat presentments 
which so long held sway. Such developments 
may be ascribed to the art training of Goyo of 
whom the following is a brief sketch. 
Hashiguchi Goyo, personal name Kiyoshi, 
born at Kagoshima on December 2, 1880, 








FIG. VII. A WOMAN IN A BATHROOM 


was the third son of Hashiguchi Kanemitsu, 
a samurai of Satsuma. In early life he was 
specially interested in swords and pictures, 
but it was not till his nineteenth year that he 
went up to Tokyd and became a pupil of 
Hashimoto Gaho the official painter to the 
Court. Later on he became the head pupil of 
the Art Association, Hakuba Kwai, at Tameike, 
and in 1900 entered the School of European 
Painting at Tokyd. During his student days, 
1903-4, he contributed many illustrations for 
the monthly magazine Hototogisu, and further 
applied himself to decorative art designing. In 
1907 he sent two oil paintings to the Tokyé 
Exhibition, ‘A Peacock and an Indian 
Lady ” and “‘ Hagoromo,” the former of which 
gained the first prize. In 1910 he took a 
summer trip to Beppu, touring among the 
hot springs and romantic scenery of Bungo, 
making many sketches as he went, one of 
which furnished the material for his print of 
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“ Yabakei ” in rain, but on his way home he was 
attacked by beriberi which stopped his work for 
atime. Next year, in 1911, he won the first 
prize in a poster competition for the Mitsukoshi 
Department Store, and then confined himself 
to an investigation of the principles of Nishtki-e, 
and writing critical articles in Bzjitsu Shinpo, the 
editing of Ukiyo-e, and Ukiyo Fizoku Yamato 
Nishiki-e, besides superintending the repro- 
duction of the Héeidé edition of Hiroshige’s 
Tékaidé, and Utamaro-shi or masterpieces of 
Utamaro, for the publisher Iwanami. 

It was not until 191§ that he designed his 
first colour-print, a “‘ Nude Woman after the 
Bath,” at the invitation of the publisher 
Shisabur6 Watanabe, which, though only an 
experiment, gave great promise of after success. 
A second print dated February 1918 was a 
** Woman with a Mirror,” which was followed 
by the landscape “ Yabakei,” a rain scene. 
The block-cutting for these two pictures he 
personally superintended in his own home, as 
also the printing which was done by Kanzo 
Somokawa, and he was highly gratified with 
the results of their publication. In January 
1920 these were followed by three more 
landscapes, “‘ Twilight in Kobe,” “The Sanjé 
Bridge at Kydto,” and a very beautiful snow 
scene “ Tarui Yuki no Ibuki-yama,” which was 
limited to one hundred copies published by 
the Yedo-e Kanshokwai for distribution to the 
members of that Fine Art Society. “A 
Waitress with a Tray,” Fig. II, here repro- 
duced, is also dated January 1920, a seated 
figure on a dark mica ground. The bust of 
“A Woman with a Beni Brush ”’ pencilling her 
lips, Fig. III, on a pale yellow ground, is 
dated February 1920, and in March appeared 
Fig. IV, “A Woman Combing her Hair” on 
a faint pink ground. In May he tried his 
hand at a new form of composition, a panel 
print with a full-length figure of “A Woman 
in a Naga-juban,” or gay under- kimono, 
Fig. I, in which the garment is créped with 
blind pressure blocks which do not show in 
the reproduction. The “ Woman in Summer 
Clothes,” dated June 1920, Fig. V, reveals 
beneath the gauzy material the fleshy form 
beneath, and has a pale buff ground. In July 
he reverted to a study of the nude, ‘“‘ A Woman 
after a Bath,” seated wiping her ear, on a mica 
ground, giving a tone of exquisite softness to 
the picture. The last print he completed was 
of a “Pair of Ducks ” in water, dated August 
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1920. These thirteen were all that he was able 
to finish, being taken ill with otitis media in 
December from which he died on February 24 
in the tenth year of Tai-Shé = 1921 in his 
forty-second year. 

Ito Shinsui is one of Japan’s living artists 
who has been designing fascinating prints of 
young women, and of great variety. Among 
his finest are the two here reproduced : 
Fig. VII is that of a nude woman in a bathroom 
with the steam circulating round her, the 
outlines of her graceful body rendered by 
gauffrage on a blue-tinted ground, dated spring 
Tai-Shé 11 = 1922. Fig. VIII is that of a girl 
in a pink kimono seated before a dressing-glass, 
placing a comb in her hair, her back being 
towards the spectator, dated Tat-Shd 12 - 
September 1923. Both these prints are very 


rare, being limited to 200 copies each. 





FIG. VIII. A GIRL DRESSING HER HAIR 











MEDLZA VAL POTTERY AT SOUTH KENSINGTON 


By W. A. THORPE 


HE Exhibition of Medizval Art held 
this summer at the Victoria and 
Albert Museum was an astonishing 
collection. Mr. Herbert Read has 
said that it was more important than the Italian 
Exhibition. I am inclined to agree with 
Mr. Read, but I am not quite sure whether 
he meant that the exhibition at South Ken- 
sington was better than the exhibition at Bur- 
lington House, or whether he suggests that the 
medizval arts are more important than Italian 
painting. There were other arts at Burlington 
House, but no one would deny that painting 
was the most evident, or that it is the most 
conspicuous art of Italy. No doubt the 
pictorial bias was due in the first instance to 
the Italians, but it was avidly seized by the 
throng who floated down the waters of piety 
between the high banks of representation. 
For the prejudice that art is pictures is deep 
in the minds of the British people; but deeper 
still are the wish to be fashionable and the 
importance of being right. The Italian pic- 
tures were in vogue because time has given 
them a halo, and their halo declares them to 
be right. Not so the medizval arts, which are 
still Gothic to many and merely Christian to 
many more. They call into question whether 
flat colour put on with a brush carries more art 
or a fuller content than proper treatments of 
wood and stone. Mr. Read may suspect that 
the creative impulse of the Middle Ages was 
more genuine than the impulse of Italian 
painting. It may be that Italian art was 
weakened by specialization. But if the ex- 
hibition at South Kensington was more im- 
portant, that was surely because it offered a 
comparative survey of a wider field. 

Much labour and patience were required 
to bring these works together from the corners 
of the kingdom and the far side of the Atlantic. 
The works were done by men long dead, and 
the owners had merely the credit of possession. 
The triumph of the exhibition was its synoptic 
arrangement, which itself created a view of the 
Middle Ages. There are two ways of classify- 
ing works of art, by technique and by period. 
Classification by technique looks only to 
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process and tends to ignore the ideology of a 
work of art and its relation to the general 
history of culture. By period I mean the 
ideas, sentiments, beliefs of an epoch as these 
affect the design of a work of art or are present 
in its subject-matter; classification by period 
tends to regard style as independent of 
technique, but only reaching expression 
through it. The idea of the Medizval Exhibi- 
tion was a period idea, philosophically ex- 
plained by the famous technical bias of South 
Kensington. It would have been easy to 
exhibit all the manuscripts in one corner of 
the North Court and travel down period by 
that single path; to congregate the sculpture 
and follow the tricks of masons; to allow a 
continuous peering at stitcheries. If the 
North Court looked less like a railway station 
it might have been decorated with medieval 
works of art. The actual arrangement was a 
most skilful compromise. It did a good best 
for the railway station, hiding the Euston 
arcading with presidential noblemen and their 
wives, rubbed from brasses, and painting re- 
created by Professor Tristram from its remains. 
It avoided the Christian prejudice that art is 
the Church and the Academic prejudice that 
art is painting, and so took the measure of 
these truths. It proved beyond doubt that an 
honest anthropomorphic God was the noblest 
work of the Middle Ages, and that all the best 
saints were in the fashion. It showed monastic 
drawing to be a sovereign art; and that illu- 
mination, windows, embroideries, even sculp- 
ture, followed its precept or reflected its 
example. Above all, it seized the central fact 
of art history; by the mere disposition of case 
and pedestal it presented the arts of the Middle 
Ages as the perpetual reaction of period on 
technique and technique on period. 

The pots were the least medizval objects 
in the exhibition; they showed least period. 
Three distinct aspects of period are evident 
in the Middle Ages. The first of them was 
Byzantine asceticism, the only inhibition in 
medieval art. It constricted the organic free- 
dom of design. It hated feeling and “ the 
warm and breathing beauty of flesh that our 
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hearts have found delightful.” Aristotle was 
turned into dogma. Reverence was for a 
starvation Christ with long, thin hands and 
a consumptive’s chest and the bony legs of a 
Barnardo appeal, the supreme stylite throned 
in the middle of his hungry pantheon. Fear 
of the body, mortification of the flesh, the 
abnegation of life itself—these were the 
character of divinity and the ideal for men; 
and from the tortured privations of monks they 
were to be carried into the pictures by which 





FIG, I. PITCHER OF BUFF EARTHENWARE, 
with a greenish yellow glaze over a white slip. Found in London; thirteenth century 


H. 16} in. 


Victoria and Albert Museum 
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FIG. Il. FINIAL OF RED EARTHENWARE, 


with horizontal wheel markings and thumbed rim and collar; on either side is a 
visage modelled in applied clay. Partly covered with a green glaze. Found at 
Nottingham; fourteenth century. H. 11 in. 


Lent by the Castle Museum, Nottingham, 


the people were instructed. They were not 
the natural discipline of the artist, but they 
informed design, and informed it sometimes 
to a genuine sublimity. In the arts this 
ascetic design lasted long after its morality 
was dead; the fourteenth and even the fifteenth 
centuries still show its vestiges. 

The second phase of medizval period was 
Christian or “ Franciscan” romanticism. Its 
ideal was sought, not beyond man, but through 
men. It introduced sentiment into religion 
for the first time since the Gospels, and 
therefore it stressed the baby. It was more 
philosophic than the ascetics because it began 
by accepting the situation. Original sin was 
all very well, and the job a bad one, no doubt; 
but a job to be made the best of. The Fran- 
ciscans, discovering this, were the first 
optimists in Europe. Art thus made animate 
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had issue in a more human content, an ampler 
rhythm, a more gracious poise. A fashion 
was created which passed from sovereign 
design into hackwork, and from hackwork 
into life. Figures drawn or hewn or painted 
took on a set of curves and poses, not as part 
of afreligious convention, but because they 


criticism or history. I mean by it the dis- 
tinctively North European elements which 
came into the arts, not from the designers, 
but from the executive craftsmen—the 
“ Gothic” genius of the medizval mugwump. 
For this artistic impulse religion provided a 
programme. Religion paid for it, brought it 





A PITCHER OF BUFF EARTHENWARE, 


with horizontal wheel markings, partly covered 
with a green glaze. Found at York: fourteenth 
century. H., 18} in. 


Lent by the Yorkshire Museum, York 


* looked nice”; looked just as nice as the 
gallants and ladies of eighteenth-century por- 
celain. Nice faces and nice-looking positions, 
not different in kind from those of the T‘ang 
modellers, are numerous in the fourteenth cen- 
tury, and even in the Annunciation figures from 
Westminster one may watch the beginning of 
the smile. 

The third phase of medizval period is easy 
to detect, but not easy to define in terms of 


(B) PITCHER OF BUFF EARTHENWARE, 
with horizontal wheel markings; partly covered 
Found at Cambridge 
H, 14 in 


with a green glaze. 
thirteenth or fourteenth century 


Lent by the Museum of Archeology and Ethnology, 


Cambridge. 


up, made a manner of it. But religion was 
not nursing its own child, and it never suc- 
ceeded in breaking its spirit or changing its 
nature. The primary creative force behind 
the art of the Middle Ages did not come from 
fear of the body or divine authority. It came 
from a North European culture mixed of many 
strains, but peculiar; and untouched in its 
essentials by either the Roman Empire or the 
Roman Church. It is, I suspect, to this 
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impulse that Mr. Read ascribes the greater 
importance of the Medieval Exhibition. It 
did not follow the monkish dictation too closely, 
and it was, especially in sculpture, more closely 
in touch with its medium than the monastic 
designer could ever hope to be. It had no axe 
to grind, and it earned its living, but it worked 
as any artist works, for fun. You may trace 


exhibition of English pottery at the Burlington 
Fine Arts Club, wrote as follows (“ Burlington 
Magazine,” Vol. XXIV, 1913, p. 330) : “ First 
of all we must premise that pottery is of all the 
arts the most intimately connected with life 
and therefore the one in which some sort of 
connection between the artist’s mood and the 
life of his contemporaries may be most readily 





FIG. 1V. JUG OF LIGHT-RED EARTHENWARE, 


with foliage ornament painted in white slip under a clear glaze. Found at Fen Ditton; fourteenth 


century. 


H. ro in. 


Lent by the Museum of Archaology and Ethnology, Cambridge. 


affinities in it with what is called Celtic art, 
and with what is called the animal style; it has 
the same clarity of sight and the same power 
of presentment. But, above all, it gave 
England something distrusted by establish- 
ments, for fear it may prove irregular; an 
endowment of fancy which grew to imagina- 
tion in one man’s mind, and of which “‘ The 
Tempest ” is the final monument. 

It may be worth while to ask how far 
medizval pots touch these three phases. Some 
years ago Mr. Roger Fry, in discussing an 
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allowed.” But must we? Pottery is, though 
not exclusively, a useful art, more intimate 
with the living than with the life of the people 
who use it. Pots follow their habits in eating, 
drinking, and furnishing, but in themselves 
they do not carry the sentiments and ideas 
which are the life of an age. For pottery in 
its essentials is an abstract art. It may admit 
the decoration of painting, or even of pictures, 
but it can, and does, reach the top of its bent 
without the aid of representation. But repre- 
sentation is what Mr. Fry’s “ connection ”’ 
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requires. The sentiments and ideas which are 
the life of an age do not exist in air; they are 
attached to people and things, and an artist’s 
suggestions are more limited in so far as he does 
not represent the facts. 

This technical isolation is in the nature of 
pottery, but a desire to break bounds is in its 
nature, too. When the medieval potters came 
out of technique into period their mood was 
neither hieratic nor sentimental, but fanciful; 
and it is only in this respect that they belong 
to their age. In stating their clownish fancies 
they did not cease to be ceramic. Pots were 
thumbed and scratched with human faces. 
Certain vessels for pouring were modelled in 
the semblance of stags and rams and armoured 
men on horses. There is skill in these things, 
in making the beast pour well and in roughing 
the surface for wool or hair; but there is no 
modelling in them, and compared with T‘ang 
or Tanagra they are as nothing. It is different 
with the visages of proper pots. The face in 
Figs. II and III by a bare economy of means, 
is carried beyond pottery, almost beyond art, 
into the high realm of absurdity where dwell 
Don Quixote and Uncle Toby and the tragical 
Fools of Shakespeare. On that pot I should 
like to ask the opinion of Coleridge. The 
visage is not witty, nor has it the perspective of 
humour. It is like those remarks in conver- 
sation that set out in gravity and innocence, 
and stop for an instant, and then break, and 
are broken, into laughter. So that this is a 
serious remark in clay, most true, universal 
and absurd. For the mugwump put a face on 
his finial, the face that he was pleased with and 
proud of, and he stuck the silly face on the 
housetop that men might pause and see. 
Something had dawned upon the mugwump: 
that it is rather sad and ridiculous to be a man. 

Apart from these fancies, medieval pottery 
kept its technical isolation, but it was not the 
child of its technique in the same sense as 
Sung pottery. Han pots are the true analogy, 
for in Han the shapes properly derived from 
the wheel and the hands are interspersed with 
alien forms of bronze ancestry; and the art of 
the Chinese potter did not reach its zenith 
until this influence was eliminated. In the 
Middle Ages the corresponding influence was 
that of leather vessels. Bottles were commonly 
made of leather, and there were flourishing 
guilds of “‘ Bottellars” at least as early as the 
fourteenth century. They made not only 


keg-shaped bottles, but the large tankards 
called bombards, small mugs, and the big- 
handled pitchers known as black jacks. The 
leather industry was more firmly established 
than pottery, and its shapes were closely 





FIG. \ PITCHER OF RED EARTHENWARE, 


decorated in applied relief with rosettes of red and white clays and with strips of 

clay, the latter impressed with a small diaper pattern and coloured green; the whol 

covered with a clear, slightly yellow glaze. Found on the site of the Greyfriars 
Monastery, Smithfield; fourteenth century. H. 127 in 


Lent by the London Museum 


copied. The standard jack form was made 
from two pieces of leather cut from the hide; 
the larger piece included the handle, and strips 
of waste material were used to thicken the 
seams. This mode of manufacture has little 
in common with pottery, and it lacks the 
genius of an essential technique. The most 
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FIG. VI JUG OF 


n applied clay under 

Lent by the Bristol 
frequent shape, an ungainly bag with a bulge 
in the middle, has slight artistic merit and 
changed very little in five centuries. Long 
earthen pitchers like Figs. I and II followed 
these botched leatherworks with little alteration. 
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BUFF EARTHENWARI 


a green glaze. Found at Bristol; fourteenth century. H. 13 in 


Museum and Art Galler 


Sometimes, however, the potters, beginning 
with a jack shape, successfully adapted it to 
their own process. The pot in Fig. I is an 
excellent example. The potter has slimmed 
the leather bag, and by rounding the upper and 
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lower parts turned mere bagginess into volume 
and worked his shape into a single majestic 
rhythm. Among the tall pitchers this is an 
exception; as a rule they are impressive shapes 
rather than good potting. 

Not very much is known of the pottery 
industry in the Middle Ages beyond the 
evidence of the pots themselves. It is certain 


The potters had little knowledge and few 
technical resources. They lacked the infinite 
patience of Chinese experiment, and they 
never perfected their art till they were taught 
by their neighbours. The body of their wares 
was a coarse and gritty clay rudely shaped 
on the wheel. There seems to have been 
no traffic in good clays. The potters took 





FIG. VIL. 


with vertical ribs applied under a green glaze; 
fifteenth 


thumbed base. 
century. H. 9} in. 


JUG OF RED EARTHENWARE 


Found in London; fourteenth or 


Lent by the London Museum 


that pots were made all over England, for the 
sites of kilns are widely distributed. Lincoln, 
Ticknall, Horkesley, Limpsfield, Nottingham, 
Bristol, as well as the Cistercian monasteries at 
Fountains Abbey and Kirkstall, have yielded 
evidence of local manufacture. Some of the 
kilns were run on commercial lines, others 
were owned, and probably worked, by monks. 
Their wares had not the dignity of meta!work, 
but medizval account books show that they 
were made for noble houses as well as for the 
peasantry. Pottery was in the fullest sense an 
art of the people. 


whatever came to hand, and where a good 
clay was not found leather lacked a competitor. 
The colours which served for the ground in 
their scheme were the fired colours of the clay 
—dark grey, buff, and red. Sometimes the 
pot was left in an agreeable biscuit, but more 
often the body was seen through, and changed 
by, a glaze. The usual glaze was a simple lead 
glaze, naturally translucent and in colour a 
pale straw yellow. Thus when the body was 
red the glaze made a rich brown of it, and a 
buff clay brightened into yellow. If the 
potters thought to decorate the vessel with 
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brushwork or slipwork, these colours provided 
a low-tone ground with which the colour of 
the ornament happily combined. They had, 
too, a small range of coloured glazes which 


brownish-black tone of the sober Cistercian 
wares. 

They were strictly ceramic in their modes 
of ornament, avoiding pictorial treatment. The 





FIG. VIII. JUG OF LIGHT BUFF EARTHENWARE, 


with decoration painted in manganese purple, green, and brownish-yellow under a clear glaze. Found in 
London ; fourteenth or fifteenth century. H. 9§ in. 


Lent by the London Museum. 


dispensed with underglaze ornament and were 
procured by the use of oxides : oxide of copper 
leading to a dark green glaze which they share 
with the Han potters, oxide of manganese for 
a dark purple, and oxide of iron for the 
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ornament nearest to actual form was a series 
of ridges and channels executed on the wheel 
and used, as the Sung potters had used them, 
to give emphasis to the shape of the vessel. 
Simple lines or linear patterns were incised 
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effectively on the bare body of a pot or through 
a wash of slip (clay mixed with water), the 
whole vessel being sometimes covered with the 
yellow-making glaze. Perhaps the most charac- 
teristic and successful decoration came from 
the application of a design in slip or pieces of 
clay—devices which came very natural to this 
pastry-making art. Not only studs and buttons 
and long strips, but leaves and plants and even 
figures were executed thus. When strips and 
buttons were used the improvement of the pot 
depended less on their shape than on their size 
and placing. The Chinese potters had under- 
stood how to get full value from the volume of 
a pot by emphasis of asterisks or stripes, just 
as the figure of a man is slimmed or bulked 
by pattern in his clothes; and the medieval 
potters understood it, too.. Both studs and 
strips have exact parallels in the art of glass- 
making, the former in the strawberry prunts 
of German Waldglas, the latter in the 
applied threads and trailed loops of the 
Venetian tradition. Finally, medieval pottery 
was rarely but excellently painted; and it is 


here, I think, that it comes nearest to Sung. 
There is no painting of pictures or anecdotes 
in panels, but a brushed abandon that suggests 
life because it has it. The leafy design of 
Fig. V is like the good lines of a poet, done in 
an instant, no one knows how. And besides 
its Own merit it is apt to the pot, congenial to 
its colour, emphatic of its volume, and endless 
as ceramic ornament should be. 

Most visitors to the exhibition who were 
not obsessed with illumination said that the 
pots had good shapes. Several of them were 
impressive like an obelisk in a desert. Nearly 
all of them showed the vigour and balance of 
the born shapemaker. But, on the whole, 
medizval pots lack the genius for ceramic form, 
the wheelmindedness of the Chinese. Their 
interest comes more from art than from 
potting; when they succeed best they succeed . 
as decorations. The appeals they start with 
are few and elementary, but they are ordered 
perfectly, and it is on this score and not on 
shape that they may take a place with subtler 
and nobler ceramic arts. 


THE DRAWINGS OF LEONARDO DA VINCI 


PART III (conclusion) 


By EDWARD McCURDY 


VI 


HE drawings which are connected in 

subject with particular pictures, either 

now existing or those whereof record 

holds, fall naturally to be considered 
primarily in respect of this relationship; but the 
fact that such an indisputably authentic drawing 
as the beautiful silver-point study on bluish 
ground in the Louvre of a youthful female head 
turned to the left, bending down, almost in 
profile—perhaps the most perfectly propor- 
tioned head that Leonardo ever drew—has been 
used as a preparatory study by the painter of the 
*“* Litta Madonna” in the Hermitage—a work, 
as is now admitted almost universally, not by 
Leonardo himself, but by some Milanese 
follower—serves to show that the genuineness 
of a drawing offers no sure ground for inference 
as to the authenticity of a picture for which it 
has been used as a preparatory study. 


For what I believe to be the two earliest 
existing paintings by Leonardo, the “ Annun- 
ciation ” in the Louvre and the “ St. Jerome,” 
there are, strictly speaking, no preparatory 
drawings. A beautiful study of drapery of a 
kneeling figure at Windsor, which bears a 
somewhat close resemblance in the treatment 
of the folds to the figure of the Virgin, is, 
however, bolder, and its lines are more in- 
evitable, and may, therefore, be somewhat later 
in date. A fine sepia drawing in the library of 
Christ Church for the folds of a sleeve lying 
round a raised arm bears some resemblance to 
that of the angel, but the resemblance is much 
closer with the same figure in the Uffizi 
“* Annunciation,” for which apparently it has 
served as a study. The angel in that picture 
and the Madonna lily he is bearing might 
possibly be the work of Leonardo, but not the 
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rest of the picture, although it may have been 
painted in Verrocchio’s studio. . 

A drawing at Windsor representing St. 
Jerome kneeling and beating his breast may 
be a variant of the composition of the picture 
in the Vatican Gallery, and the emaciated head 
of an old man on the sheet dated 1478 may be 
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held to fix approximately the date of its 
composition. 

The stages of incubation of the central 
motive of the “ Adoration of the Magi” are 
borne witness to by a series of sketches be- 
wildering in number. As we study them we 
begin to understand why, apart from the fact 
that his mind had other interests, his finished 
works in painting are so few. It seems as 
though the definite purpose will never emerge 
from among a host of alternatives. Some of 
the drawings seem well nigh as volatile as 
thought itself, their only purpose being to 
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register the momentary conception of the brain 
in a few functional lines, the concert of which, 
as in some of the sketches of Rembrandt, is 
too technical to be fully understood by anyone 
except the artist, though for him they are 
founts of inspiration. 

Probably the earliest conception of all is 





FIG. Il. 


STUDIES FOR THE 
ADORATION OF THE 
MAGI AND THE 
LAST SUPPER 


By Leonardo da Vinci 
In the Louvre, Paris 
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that contained in a small silver-point drawing 
at Windsor, framed within four lines, where 
the Virgin kneeling on the ground is bending 
forward in an attitude of rapture, with arms 
outspread, in an attitude entirely natural, 
gazing at the Child, who lies on the ground 
supported by a cushion holding something up 
to his mother. This may have been intended 
for a Nativity, as also may one of two sketches 
in the Venice Academy, in which the Virgin, 
a deliciously girlish figure, and St. John are 
kneeling in adoration before the Child, who 
lies on the ground, turning away, and St. Joseph 
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FIG. III. STUDY FOR THE HEAD OF ST. JAMES AND 
ARCHITECTURAL DRAWING 


By Leonardo da Vinci 


At Windsor Castle 


is seated by her side looking up at a youthful 
figure who leans against a bank with hands 
raised in prayer, and above them are angels 
who have joined hands, and floating in a circle 
seem to fill the air with melody. The attitudes 
of the four central figures have scarcely under- 
gone any change in a drawing in the Bonnat 
Museum at Bayonne, but the groups of 
bystanders on either side and the study of a 
figure below mark the transition to the 
“* Adoration ” motive. How long and how 
deeply the attitude of each bystander and the 
part he played in the great drama that was 
being enacted was revolved in the artist’s mind 
is shown by drawings in the Louvre and at the 
Ecole des Beaux Arts, in the British Museum, 
and at Cologne. The action of the numerous 
figures in these studies, some nude, some with 
flowing garments, is rendered with the utmost 
freedom, and some of them rank among 
Leonardo’s most masterly representations of 
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the human form, revealing, as he says in his 
precepts, the passion of the soul by the attitudes 
of the limbs. What the crucible of thought 
retained of the early studies of the central 
theme and of the accessory figures is to be 
found in the study for the whole composition 
in the Louvre, known after the name of its 
former possessor as the Galichon drawing. 
If one had to choose a single drawing to repre- 
sent the stage which Leonardo’s art reached at 
the close of the early period in Florence it 
would be this, for while retaining all the 
delicacy and grace and purity of line which 
seem to have been his birthright, it reveals the 
sense of space and power of arrangement and 
co-ordination of detail which mark the few 
existing works of his maturity. Already in 
groups and single figures in a long series he 
has sought to analyse the emotions with which 
each approaches the scene ; now he has achieved 
unity, in that he shows the actors each in 
freedom of movement interpreted with all the 
power of naturalism that Florence could impart 
yet swayed as by one impulse. It is the in- 
tensity of this impulse, as there revealed, which 
creates the impressiveness of Leonardo’s un- 
finished picture of the “ Adoration of the 
Magi.” Among the preparatory drawings 
there is also at Windsor a study for the oxen, 
and the latest of the sequence is probably a 
study in bistre in the Uffizi for the background, 
the angle of the terrace being reversed from 
that in the Galichon drawing to that in the 
panel. Here first we find the full sense of 
aerial perspective in the scene within the wide 
open colonnade to which, on the left, two flights 
of steps descend. A camel is lying in front of 
these, and horsemen with chargers prancing 
are seen in the background. 

The drawings which were used as studies 
for the “ Virgin of the Rocks,” upon which 
Leonardo was engaged very soon after he went 
to Milan, have a unique value for the student 
as accentuating the essential differences 
between the composition of the picture in the 
Louvre and that in the National Gallery, and 
showing the direct connection of each with 
Leonardo. 

A beautiful silver-point study at Turin for 
the angel’s head which, in its virile firmness 
and plastic sense, is one of the finest of all 
Leonardo’s drawings, and a drawing on 
greenish paper in the Louvre for the head of 
St. John have both undoubtedly served for the 
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Louvre picture, and it would seem no less 
certain that a red chalk study by Leonardo at 
Windsor has been used in the same way for the 
head of the infant Christ in the National 
Gallery picture, which is slightly different to 
that in the Louvre version. 

The wall-painting of the “ Last Supper ” 
at S. Maria delle Grazie at Milan was the most 
rapidly executed of any of Leonardo’s im- 
portant commissions, having been begun and 
completed within the years 1496 to 1498. But 
as the evidence of the drawings clearly shows, 
some years before leaving Florence, that is, 
before the year 1483, the idea was already 
germinating in his mind. On a sheet in the 
Louvre containing studies on both sides for 
various of the figures of bystanders in the 
‘“* Adoration ” near to a group of young and old 
men who are seated together at a table talking, 
there is the sketch of a man seated 
with his head bowed forward covering 
his face with his hands, and below it 
another of a man seated at a table with 
one hand laid upon his breast and 
the other with outstretched finger 
pointing towards a dish. 

It is impossible to regard the latter 
figure as representing anyone except 
Christ in the act of pointing to the 
dish, the action accompanying the 
utterance of the words, “ It is one of 
the twelve, he that dippeth with me 
in the dish,” and the figure who has 
his face covered with his hands is 
probably intended to represent one 
of the disciples. In any case we see 
that whilst engaged in preparatory 
studies for the commission for the 
“* Adoration of the Magi,” Leonardo 
was already revolving in his mind the 
problem of the representation of the 
“* Last Supper.” 

At a somewhat later date, very 
soon, probably, after his arrival in 
Milan, he made the very slight sketch 
for the whole composition now at 
Windsor, repeating some of the chief 
characters with greater distinctness at 
the side. The attitude of the head of 
Christ is somewhat similar to that in 
the former drawing, but St. John is 
represented by his side bowed right 
across the table. In the slighter sketch 
of the whole composition, the figure of 


FIG. IV. 


Judas is shown in isolation on the near side of 
the table, as is usual in the earlier Florentine 
representations of the subject. The attitudes 
of St. John and of Judas are somewhat closely 
repeated in a drawing for the whole composi- 
tion in red chalk in the Venice Academy. In 
this sketch the attitudes of the disciples, each 
of whose names is written above, are carefully 
individualized, and in several instances the 
definite position has been arrived at. The 
figures are all carried to a greater degree of 
finish than are those of the central group, the 
treatment of which is by contrast somewhat 
weak and ineffective. The comparative slight- 
ness of the figure of Christ serves to suggest 
the story which Vasari tells of Leonardo con- 
fessing to having found a peculiar difficulty in 
delineating Our Lord’s features. Several of 
the studies in black and red chalk of various 


STUDY FOR ST. PHILIP IN THE LAST SUPPER 
By Leonardo da Vinci 
At Windsor Castle 
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FIG. V. STUDY OF HANDS 


At Windsor Castle 


By Leonardo da Vinci 


disciples at Windsor, which formed apparently 
the penultimate stage of the composition, serve 
as an index of the subtlety and power with 
which he set himself to delineate in cast of 
features and expression the passion of the 
soul. We may see it in the “ St. Matthew,” in 
the “ Judas,” in the “‘ St. James the Greater,” 
once supposed to be a study for one of the 
Anghiari combatants, but which the exact 
similarity of the faint line of the tunic serves 
to connect with the figure in the “ Last 
Supper,” the look of astonished anger that the 
features display not being beyond the range 
of expression which it would be natural for 
Leonardo to represent in view of what the 
disciple has just heard from the lips of Christ. 

Most unforgettable of all is the expression 
of the “ St. Philip” in the drawing in black 
chalk, as to which I may quote from what I 
wrote about it twenty-six years ago: “ It is of 
almost incomparable beauty; the whole profile 
seems quivering with life, so eager is the 
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protestation of the parted lips, so intense the 
welling passion of the eye.” 

In view of the ruin that has come upon the 
painting itself, which is disintegrating slowly, 
flake by flake, under the remorseless touch of 
time, the witness which these drawings bear of 
the incomparable greatness of the thought that 
went to the making of it, has an ever-increasing 
value. 

Three other works in painting — the 
“St. Anne,” the ‘‘ Mona Lisa,” and the 
“* Anghiari ” composition—are associated with 
the period of the full maturity of Leonardo’s 
power. Of the second there are no preparatory 
studies. There is a drawing of hands of 
extreme beauty at Windsor, which has been 
associated with it, but the type of hand is 
thinner and more angular, and their position 
is quite different, and it would seem to be of 
a considerably earlier date. Even Muntz, who 
accepts it as a study, admits that it is strangely 
unlike the work itself. Of the first and third, 
however, there are numerous preparatory draw- 
ings, some of which form biographical docu- 
ments of the highest interest. It was, Vasari 
tells us, by the exhibition of a cartoon of the 
“St. Anne,” that Leonardo’s genius was first 
revealed to Florence. ‘‘ When it was finished, 
men and women, young and old, continued 
for two days together to flock, as if to a solemn 
festival, to the room where it was.” Vasari speaks 
of the cartoon as having already gone to France 
when he wrote, and his remark may, perhaps, 
refer to the Louvre picture. In his description 
he confuses apparently two cartoons, in one of 
which the infant Christ plays with St. John, in 
the other with a lamb. The former is in all 
probability identical with the large cartoon in 
black chalk in the Diploma Gallery at Bur- 
lington House, which might well serve as an 
example of the truth of the dictum of Goya, that 
“in nature colour exists no more than line, 
there is only light and shade,” so entirely does 
the plastic effect of the softly rounded limbs 
and subtly moulded forms stimulate and satisfy 
the senses. The first conception of this 
cartoon is apparently contained in a somewhat 
indistinct pen-and-wash drawing in the British 
Museum, the figures of the Virgin and Child 
being repeated below. In a much worked-over 
and indistinct sketch in the Louvre a lamb 
appears in place of St. John. This is seen in 
more intelligible fashion in a pen drawing of 
the group in the Venice Academy, with the 
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head of the Madonna repeated above. In this 
drawing the Child is sitting on his mother’s 
lap and fondling a large lamb which sits on 
the ground by his side. 

Judging purely from its technique this 
might well be the earliest of the representations 
of the subject, and may conceivably have 
served as the basis of one of the two cartoons. 

In the picture in the Louvre the infant 
Christ has slipped out of the Virgin’s lap, 
though not out of her arms, and is bending 
over the lamb. It may, perhaps, have been 
that the earliest motive was that with the lamb, 
that the second is that with St. John, which 
we find in the cartoon in the Diploma Gallery, 
and that at a considerably later date Leonardo 
returned to the first motive for the Louvre 
picture of the “ Virgin and Child with 
St. Anne.” For this various draw- 
ings have served as studies. They 
include a sheet of studies in red 
chalk at Chantilly for the infant 
Christ, in which the softly rounded 
baby limbs are modelled with 
exquisite firmness, a drawing in 
black chalk for the head of the 
Virgin in the Mond Collection, two 
others in black chalk for her robe, 
at Windsor and in the Louvre, one 
at Windsor in red chalk for her 
outstretched right arm with its 
diaphanous sleeve, and another in 
black chalk, also at Windsor, for 
the head of St. Anne. The quality 
of the chiaroscuro in all these studies 
in chalk is so pervasive that they have 
the effect of somewhat discounting 
the claim that the picture in the 
Louvre is in its execution entirely 
the work of Leonardo. 

Of the Anghiari battlepiece and 
Michelangelo’s “ Bathers” it was 
said when the two cartoons stood 
face to face on opposite walls of 
the Sala del Consiglio at Florence, 
that they formed the school of the 
world. Only a few drawings of 
parts of Leonardo’s work remain, 
but these serve as a witness of the 
truth of the judgment. Three sheets 
of vivid, flame-like sketches of 
horsemen and foot soldiers in the 
Venice Academy, done with the 
pen, and one in black chalk at 


Windsor, represent for us the fury and 
swiftness of the vision of combat of horse 
and rider as seen by Leonardo, and this 
with an intensity seldom equalled, never 
surpassed, in art. In two studies in red chalk 
at Buda Pesth he has rendered with unsur- 
passable vigour and clear-cut precision, the 
faces of soldiers in stress of battle, their mouths 
distorted by passion, seeming “ full of strange 
oaths.”” How closely the drawings of these 
heads were followed in the painting may be 
seen by comparing them with their counter- 
parts in the sketch made by Rubens from the 
central portion known as the “ Battle of the 
Standard,” now in the Louvre. Here, as in 
the case of the Sforza statue, the drawings 
enable us in some part to estimate the measure 
of the loss. 
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HEAD OF THE MADONNA FOR THE CARTOON OF 
ST. ANNE 
By Leonardo da Vinci 
The Diploma Gallery, Burlington House 
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VII 

Apart from the guidance afforded by the 
fact that some are connected with paintings, 
attempts at classification of the drawings of 
figures encounter an almost insuperable 
obstacle in the complexity of the material. 
The scope of Leonardo’s interests in the 
moving drama of life might find expression in 
the well-known Ferentian adage. What other 


FIG. VII. 
STUDY FOR THE 
HEAD OF A SOLDIER 
IN “ THE BATTLE 
OF ANGHIARI ” 
By Leonardo da Vinci 
At Buda Pesth 


Phot Var 


formula would suffice for the rich contrasts 
that the types even of his drawings present ? 
The tattered beggar leaning on his crutch. 
The gipsy. The notary with his scroll. 
Ladies of the court and knights dressed for 
tourney. Youthful types with a full measure 
of insouciance and grace. Maidens floating 
in choric dance. Old men with the lassitude 
of age in their limbs. Types, male and female, 
in which the features, distorted by passion or 
suffering, have come to resemble the beasts of 
the field. All these are of them, and how many 
more besides ? 
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Because he was both artist and man of 
science it follows that there is running through 
the body of the manuscripts an undercurrent 
of artistic expression, and so when he uses 
brush or pen to visualize the processes of 
thought he “ carves the bow of beauty there,” 
however rigid and unpromising the material 
may be. 

So it may happen that some of the 
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pages of his manuscripts, amid much 
record of the other activities of his mind, 
are a proof of the profusion of his artistic 
imaginings. 

Among geometrical figures on one sheet 
we find fragments of faces, the lower part of a 
nose, lips, and chin, drawn with supreme art. 
Between mathematical calculations on another 
a tiny sketch about the length of a thumbnail— 
the kernel out of which the Leda composition 
grew into being—on a third, together with 
notes and diagrams that have to do with 
geometry and architecture, he has made a 
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drawing of rare excellence of a plant of the 
dog violet with its leaves and flowers. 

Having come to an end I am conscious that 
I have said nothing about the architectural 
drawings which belong mainly to the period of 
his residence in Milan. They are found in 
rich variety in the collection of drawings at 
Windsor, and the reproductions in Dr. Richter’s 
book suffice to show the extent to which his 
genius found expression in this medium. I 
have said nothing at all of those that show 
his work as an engineer, or of the wonder of 


such drawings as envisage the future of 
aviation in patient record of observation and 
experiment, or of his fashioning of engines of 
destruction either novel or accustomed, to 
which, as he says, man must look to preserve 
his liberty whenever tyrants attempt to take 
it away. Here, too, the hand—whether it is 
devising arms or cannon foundry, pontoons 
or battering rams, or visions of armies crossing 
rivers with rows of sumpter camels seen 
swimming against the stream—is always the 
hand of the artist. 


THE NEW GENERATION IN SCULPTURE 


By JOHN GRIERSON 





BSERVING recently on a certain 
definition of the Dance, Mr. Gordon 
Craig thought it would have been 
just as illuminating to say ‘“‘ Abraca- 
dabra” and be done with it. This critical 
discontent with definitions matches a tendency 
in art itself to have done with the theoretics 
which have plagued us for a couple of decades. 
There have been theoretics enough; we have 
all, so to speak, taken neat and nice little 
academic degrees in the wretched things. The 
present urge is to thumb one’s nose at the 
professors and get down to honest work. 


AA 


NORWEGIAN 
LYNX (in black 
alabaster, 1930) 
By Fohn Skeaping 


At Messrs. A. Tooth 
and Sons, Ltd. 


One result of this is the passing of a 
tradition of scholasticism in art which has 
become as cross-eyed as the medieval version. 
The neck of art wobbled. It was stiffened in 
the school of Cézanne. It was frozen to a pose 
of abject and somewhat Baptist penitence in 
the school of the abstract. It now begins to 
relax a little. 

As I understand it, this process of growth 
or rejuvenation has been a fairly simple 
business to follow in the world of sculpture. 
Having proceeded busily by way of the 
Maillols, Archipenkos, Brancusis, Dobsons, 
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RECLINING FIGURE (in Hopton Wood stone) 
At Messrs. A. Tooth and Sons, Ltd. 


and Epsteins to knock off the knobs, lintels, 
locks, and other excrescences of small meaning 
from the essential solidity of things—having 
stripped in good, fierce Carlylean fashion the 
body of sculpture of all representational, 
literary, and other furbelows—the art begins 
to develop a certain looseness of limb. 

It is a matter best discussed in connection 
with young sculptors like Skeaping and Hep- 
worth, for no other reason than that they are 
young, and—with Harry Moore—the best of 
the young sculptors. The years in the 
wilderness, the hacking and harrowing of such 
figures as Epstein, are by an accident of birth 
behind them. They can observe almost with 
an air of detachment the arduous exercises in 
essential plumbing associated with such late- 
moderns as Dobson. It is not that they are 
better craftsmen, or would wish to be thought 
sO; it is simply that they have some chance of 
being fresher and more footloose. They have 
no obligation to be so desperately and labori- 
ously Evangelical. The nervousness of Epstein 
composition, the almost simple-minded quality 
of Dobson’s work are, for instance, not so much 
limits in the artists themselves as by-products 
of their pioneer position in modern sculpture. 
And whatever limits the younger sculptors 
discover in themselves, they will not at least 
be the same ones. 

The discarding of the mere recognizable in 
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By Fohn Skeaping 


sculpture no one, of course, worries 
about any longer. The Underground 
Railway has made the matter official. 
What remains of the ancient argu- 
ment is a new respect for form— 
for design in space, strength, and 
all the other virtues in space— 
which must remain the touchstone 
for the Skeaping-Hepworth sculp- 
ture as for any other. But, incidental 
to this respect for form and the 
feeling with which form can be 
imbued, there has come recently 
an affection for material which has 
added a dash of gaiety to the 
business. 

Of this part of the sculptural 
story Skeaping and Hepworth are 
the principal exponents in England 
just now. They carve their wood 
and stone, allowing each material, 
hard and stubborn as flint, or soft 
and pliable as clay, to have its 
own essential say-so in the character of the 
composition. And this is plain sense when 
so many materials, fine and suggestive in 
themselves, lie to the artist’s hand. 

I find these carvers working with an 





CAT (in stone) By John Skeaping 
At Messrs. A. Tooth and Sons, Ltd. 
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extraordinary range of materials. Flint, lapis, 
ironstone, Ancaster, Hopton, Corsehill, Horn- 
ton, alabaster, Terveau, Portland English and 
Portland French, ivorywood, mahogany, teak, 
and pine—I know not how many. The list, 
apart from being impressive by its mere range, 
is a fair indication of that footloose spirit 
which I mentioned a moment ago. Kept in 
their place—-that is to say, carved not only for 
their surface qualities but for their individual 
contribution to the power and impressiveness 
of the design—these woods and stones give 
scope to the carver’s hand. The hard stones, 
particularly, have braced up the craft of 
carving and added gusto to the mastery of 
form. Their variety is evidence of how much 
more objective, how much more in love with 
the world in general, the young sculptors tend 
to be. 

There is, of course, a dark side to this use 
of new materials. The increased range of 
surface qualities and colourings is a desperate 
temptation both for the near-sculptors and the 
near-connoisseurs. Surface attractions were 
always the devil in art. In nothing, however, 
is the work of Skeaping and Hepworth so sure 
as in this. In Skeaping’s work particularly the 
carving is for the character of the stone only : 
the surface qualities take care of themselves. 
In Hepworth’s work there is, as one expects 
from a woman sculptor, a more conscious 
feeling for the colour of the material, and the 
“‘ Figure in Corsehill,” with its red bloom, is 





HEAD OF A BLOOD HORSE (in wood) 
By Fohn Skeaping 
At Messrs. A. Tooth and Sons, Ltd. 





ANIMAL MASK (in Hornton stone) 
By Fohn Skeaping 
At Messrs. A. Tooth and Sons, Ltd. 


a very pleasant illustration of this. There is, 
however, as the lovely little “‘ Torso in Ivory- 
wood ” shows, a complementary regard for 
essentials. This “‘ Torso in Ivorywood ” might 
better be called ‘‘ First Principle,” so simply 
and perfectly dees it combine the virtues of 
texture and solidity. 

It is, on the other hand, a curious fact that 
for all this evidence of different approach, the 
surface qualities of Skeaping’s work are on 
occasion more brilliant than the other’s. The 
‘** Horse’s Head in Pine” and the “ Lynx in 
Black Alabaster ” are majestic examples. From 
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one point of view Skeaping is a lucky sculptor, 
but from another these brilliancies of result 
are only the reward of his rather picaresque 
gambling in strange media. He is by all odds 
the chief adventurer of the younger school, 
with a touch of Marco Polo in his record of 
things. The truth is there, but with that dash 
of romance which attaches to all discovery. 
Yet even this question of material is by the 
way; for if one examines the Skeaping- 
Hepworth collection of masks-in-flint, snakes- 
in-lapis, and infants-in-hard-Burmese, one 
finds sign of a deeper quest altogether than 
the revelation of a material’s character. The 
snakes and toads and birds and antelopes and 
horses and babies and negro women are too 
progressive in organic form to be accidental 
or near it. This particular choice of subject 
represents something more than the usual 
discipline in simpler forms. It comes from a 
quickened consciousness of organic life which 
I am apt to think is the special stock-in-trade 































MASK (in Norwegian soap stone) By Barbara Hepworth 


At Messrs. A. Tooth and Sons, Ltd. 































of a new generation. It may be that the 
cinema has done something to open our eyes 
in this respect, with its power of revealing the 
constructions of plant life, animal life, and all 
life together in motion. It would be still more 
accurate to say that biology is getting into our 
blood. Certainly we become more conscious 
of the sculptural relations between these 
different worlds. 

Simpler or more complex, all structural 
life grows like a tree. In the Skeaping- 
Hepworth philosophy this consideration is 
paramount. It is their answer to the problem 
of how to make up in the dead material for the 
life that is not there. It is not that they are 
anything of scientists, but they do seem to 
appreciate the principles on which living 
things stand up from the earth and get around 
in it. This, I imagine, is a fair modern 
equivalent for “ live and move and have their 
being.” It represents a knowledge a great 
deal more important to any modern sense of 
sculpture than a dullard’s notion of anatomy. 
At Messrs. A. Tooth and Sons, Ltd. Anatomy, as the late Sir William McEwan 


INFANT (carved in wood) By Barbara Hepworth 
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liked to remark, is the science of corpses. The 
living article tends to be different. The living 
article in sculpture has perforce to be more 
different still. 

There is this difference emanating from all 
the works exhibited at 
Tooth’s, with, I con- 
sider, a very important 
drive in the later works 
toward greater freedom 
of composition. The 
less recent “‘ Egyptian 
Cat” may be appre- 
ciated for the brief and 
pyramidal dignity of its 
form, but, for myself, 
I have never seen any 
reason why fidelity to 
the essentials of form— 
to strength, solidity, 
function, and the like 
—should prevent an 
artist being decently 
imaginative about things. I am not for briefness 
if there is a deal to say. I find this greater 
imaginativeness in Skeaping’s “ Figure in 
Gerveaux ”’ particularly, in his “ Free Figure 
in Hopton,” and again in the “ Recumbent 
Figure in Hopton” and “Infant in Black 
Burmese ” by Hepworth. 


DOG (in Hornton stone) 


At Messrs. A. Tooth and Sons, Ltd. 


I like Skeaping’s new method of boring 
holes through the block. It gives air and 
intimacy, and a sort of stereoscopic quality to 
the composition and, so far from involving 
any sacrifice of structure, does rather by this 
element of variation 
deepen its power. I 
am not sure, indeed, 
if this tendency to 
get compositions into 
the air is not basically 
the most welcome 
sign of all. The 
curious juxtaposition 
of ‘‘Three Iron- 
stones”? shows that 
there is something 
afoot. It indicates a 
deer—body, neck, and 
antler—-but the 
important thing is that 
it gets around quite 
marvellously into 
space. It achieves Freedom. 

The imaginative statement of things may 
well be large if the mastery of the axes of a 
composition permit a composition to command 
the three dimensions as well as to occupy 
them. That, I imagine, is what Skeaping 
and Hepworth are trying to effect. 


By Barbara Hepworth 


JAMES PRYDE, PAINTER 


By H. GRANVILLE FELL 


N art, the measuring rod of genius is the 

measure of its power over the human 

emotions. By this test, it is impossible to 

deny the attribute of genius to the subject 
of our present article. The work of no living 
painter whom we can recall evokes a deeper 
response or vibrates to a deeper echo in the 
sensibilities of the beholder. The pictures of 
James Pryde are works which we can interpret 
according to our mood; and in this particular, 
and because of their close-knit harmony of 
subject and spirit, his art has affinities with the 
sister art of music. Pryde is a romantic tone- 
poet who furnishes us with themes so enthral- 
ling, so indefinable, and which offer so much 
latitude in their possibilities of interpretation, 


that we are held, as it were, in a spell, and each 
of us may read into them whatever of plot 
or of drama we choose. They are overtures, 
or rather adumbrations of dramas unwritten, 
round which might be woven the most sinister 
and tragic of stories; such stories as those for 
which the painter himself shows a special 
predilection. His dramatis persone are usually 
small figures in immense settings, puppets 
overwhelmed in their surroundings, strangled 
like flies in the web of fate. It is the manner 
only of their inescapable doom of which they 
are in doubt. 

This painter, who stands in a class by 
himself, although he has founded a school, 
offshoots of which may be seen in many 
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THE GREEN POOL 


By Fames Pryde 


By permission of Annie, Viscountess Cowdray 


directions, was born in Edinburgh in 1869. 
His father was David Pryde, M.A. and 
LL.D. of St. Andrews, and an historian whose 
tales of the closes and dark alleys of Edinburgh, 
as he took his son with him on his rambles, 
fired the imagination of the young painter and 
left their lifelong mark upon him. To this 
day he declares that the “‘ Royal Mile ”—the 
space between the grim castle and blood- 
stained Holyrood—holds more of what he 
terms the “ stink ” of romance than any other 
locality on earth. 

Pryde was early entered as a student at the 
schools of the Royal Scottish Academy. One 
day James Guthrie, afterwards Sir James 
Guthrie, P.R.S.A., and E. A. Walton came over 
from Glasgow to visit his father, and being 
struck by the youngster’s talent persuaded 
Dr. Pryde to send his son to Paris, and also 
to try his luck with a picture for the Royal 
Scottish Academy. This picture was his first 
exhibited work. 

Shortly afterwards we find him at the 
Atelier Julian, where he studied for a time 
under Bouguereau. Such an influence, as 
may be imagined, was wholly uncongenial to 
the young painter, and three months of Paris 
teaching proved almost too much for him. 

On his return to Edinburgh, he felt his 
early impressions confirmed, and he made 
the discovery that the romance of the city of 
his birth had stuck deeper into him than he 
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had hitherto been aware. Never was there a 
painter less affected by the tenets and practice 
of the Paris schools than James Pryde. 

His stay in Edinburgh, however, was of 
short duration, London being now his objec- 
tive, and our great metropolis has been his 
headquarters ever since. 

London, with its infinite variety, is to him 
the most wonderful place in the world in 
which to live and work. It helps to keep his 
memories of Edinburgh sacred. Memories, to 
an artist of his temperament, are more than the 
contemplation of realities. 

Never does he paint with a subject before 
his eyes. To him the act of settling down to 
depict an actual scene or an existing building 
is a mistake. Buildings and localities often 
inspire him, and may furnish him with a theme 
or suggest a motif, but it is rather the 
“atmosphere ” or spirit of a place which 
stirs his imagination. He goes so far as to 
regard as an infringement the act of taking the 
portrait of a building, which he says is the 
architect’s own copyright, and a personal work 
of art. Having been thoroughly saturated with 
the spirit of a scene, by sheer distillation of 
thought, he transmutes it in the alembic of his 
own imagination, and begets his own subject. 





THE TRAGIC TREE 


By James Pryde 


By permission of Annie, Viscountess Cowdray 
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The only building which he confesses to 
having actually painted from “life” is the 
“ Salute ” in Venice, a picture now in the 
possession of Sidney Schiff, Esq. 

Though he produces slowly, he proceeds 


Fames Pryde, Painter 








own rough drafts, should he wish to consult 
them. His mind is thus untrammelled by 
obtrusive detail. The truth is, that all his 
pictures are the outcome of intense and 
introspective brooding. A long period of 





THE GRAVE 


By Fames Pryde 


At the Tate Gallery 


deliberately. His mind is a receptacle that 
yields up its treasure only after passing the 
ordeal of exhaustive self-criticism. Nothing 
irrelevant is allowed to intrude upon or detract 
from his main idea. We begin to understand 
why he works with nothing to hand but his 





incubation is necessary before his picture 
emerges clearly on his brain; it then becomes 
fixed and positive. It is this clear trans- 
mission direct from the mind’s inner eye 
which gives to his works so intensely personal 
a character, and which makes us feel that part 
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QUEEN ELIZABETH’S BEDROOM 





By James Pryde 


By permission of Annie, Viscountess Cowdray 


of the artist’s own self is being 
communicated to us. 

Always a scrupulous designer, 
he makes numbers of notes in 
chalk, pastel, pencil or wash, which 
he composes and recomposes until 
he gets the embracing outlines of 
his forms corresponding more or 
less to the vision which as yet he 
but dimly sees, “‘ mapping,” as he 
terms it, the coastline of his subject, 
and then plans his work upon its 
preappointed scale. 

Though Pryde had produced 
some notably fine things, it was 
probably the “ Beggarstaff” associa- 
tion with his brother-in-law, William 
Nicholson, that first drew public 
attention to him, through the posters 
that made their appearance about 
1896. Of these, which made a re- 
sounding stir in the art-world and 
had an immediate and far-reaching 
effect on the art of the hoardings, 
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QUEEN ELIZABETH’S TREE 


By permission of Annie, Viscountess Cowdray 


the “ Don Quixote” seems to us 
to be the high-water mark of this 
achievement. Notable as it was in 
setting up an entirely new standard, 
Pryde did not himself regard this 
phase of his work with any degree 
of complacency, and quickly freed 
himself from the restrictions which 
the partnership imposed upon 
him. 

Pryde does not take kindly to 
contemporary influences in painting. 
Though he has learned much from 
Hogarth and Rowlandson, from 
Daumier, from Velazquez and 
Guardi in dramatic grouping and 
composition, he is even more affected 
by his reading, and in particular by 
the spacious romanticists—Fielding, 
Scott, Hugo, Dickens, Balzac, and 
Dumas—and by the criminologists. 
His colour-schemes are entirely 
personal, usually a sonorous ground- 
bass of purple, black or bronze, 
over which flash, but with unerring 
rightness, finely-tempered lightnings 
of orange, of emerald, of silver, or 
of gold. 





By Fames Pryde 
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James Pryde, Painter 


Knowing that the artist true to his ideals 
is,doomed to plough a lonely furrow, Pryde 
has never sought Academic recognition. But 
it was an Academician, the late John Singer 
Sargent, who by his purchase of the large 


of palaces and waterways, which he visited 
soon afterwards in the company of his friend, 
Mr. Edmund Davis. 

Pryde’s pictorial ideas often run in cycles. 
He has planned many series of works in 





THE ARCHWAY 


picture, “ Guildhall with Figures,” was one 
of the first to recognize his genius. This 
canvas hung in Sargent’s house in Chelsea 
until the time of his death. Though this 
picture was not inspired directly by Venice, 
it probably led his thoughts towards the city 


By James Pryde 


groups or sequences, upon which he works or 
adds to as his mood inclines. 

Take the great “‘ Bed ” series. These were 
originally projected as a complete sequence to 
be Kept together. Needless to say, exigencies 
caused them to be scattered as they were 
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SCENE FROM “ OTHELLO ”—* THE COURTYARD ” 
By James Pryde 
By permission of Maurice Browne, Esq. 


produced, but a dozen or more are in existence, 
and may provide an opportunity for some 
ambitious collector of the future to reassemble 
them. 

When asked how he came to attach so much 
importance to the idea he said : “‘ Well, a bed 
is an important idea. Look what happens on 
it, and how much of our lives we spend on it.” 
His thoughts have been anticipated in the 
words of Xavier de Maistre: “ A bed sees us 
born and sees us die. It is the 
ever-changing scene upon which the 
human race plays in turn interesting 
dramas, laughable farces and fearful 
tragedies. It is a cradle decked 
with flowers. A throne of love. A 
sepulchre.” 

Among the Bed pictures we may 
enumerate “ The Red Bed” in the 
Edinburgh National Gallery; “‘ The 
Grave” in the Tate Gallery; “Queen 
Elizabeth’s Bedroom ” in the collec- 
tion of Annie, Viscountess Cowdray 
at Dunecht House, Aberdeen; ‘‘ The 
Doctor,” property of Mr. Edmund 
Davis; “The Death Bed ” belonging 
to Payne Whitney, Esq., of New 
York, and another in the possession 
of the Hon. Mrs. Ionides. All these 
are variants of the unceasing drama 
of the human tragi-comedy. 

The Cowdray collection, now 
the property of Annie, Viscountess 
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Cowdray, contains by far the most 
important single assemblage of 
Pryde’s pictures. In the great gallery 
at Dunecht House, Aberdeen, upon 
which by Lady Cowdray’s kind per- 
mission we have drawn for many of 
our illustrations, works of special 
distinction are : ‘‘ The Green Pool,” 
remarkable for the originality of its 
colour-scheme; “‘ The Tragic Tree”’; 
“* Elizabeth’s Bedroom,” showing the 
ruins of Cowdray Castle; “ Queen 
Elizabeth’s Tree” (in Cowdray Park); 
and “‘ The Flying Dutchman.” There 
is also a large decorative painting at 
the end of the library. 

About thirty years ago Pryde 
carried out a series of designs which 
were to have been published by 
Messrs. Sands & Co. under the title 
“* Celebrated Criminals.” That they 
were never issued to the public is a matter 
for regret. However, an edition, admirably 
reproduced by Sir Joseph Causton at his 
Clapham works, has been distributed in 
some way, and copies form a tempting prize 
for the collector. Certain it is that they will 
accrue in value and become highly treasured 
in the future. Six of these rascals were 
included in the portfolio, and an additional 
subject, that of the redoubtable Charles Peace, 





By Fames Pryde 
Glasgow Corporation Galleries 




















james Pryde, Painter 


which was not included, is now in one of the 
provincial art galleries. Another “ criminal ” 
picture, ‘“‘ The Capture of Cartouche,” which 
the artist has lost sight of, is in one of the 
West of England galleries. 

Somewhere about this time came the well- 
known portrait of Irving in the character of 
“Dubosc,” published as a large plate in two 
colours, and the picture of Ellen Terry as 








“THE FLYING DUTCHMAN ” 


whose magnificent rotundity of form in the 
statuette borders upon the sublime. Pryde’s 
only other essay in modelling that I have seen is 
the group, “‘ Robert Macaire and Jacques Strop,” 
in the possession of the Editor of APOLLO. & 

It was also in this productive period that 
Pryde gave to the world his idea of the 
perennial “* Jorrocks,” shown at the Stafford 
Galleries in Bond Street and later reproduced 


By James Pryde 


By permission of Annie, Viscountess Cowdray 


“Nance Oldfield,” now the property of Mr. 
Arthur Morrison. The latter was also pub- 
lished as a full-page plate in the souvenir to 
Miss Terry’s jubilee commemoration which 
was celebrated at Drury Lane in 1906. 

Among other series planned was a set of 
Dickensian characters, to be modelled and 
carried out in papier-maché and afterwards 
coloured. So far as I know, only one was 
completed, but this one an unquestionable 
masterpiece. It is a superb figure of ‘‘ Old 
John Willett,” mine host of the Maypole Inn, 


as a frontispiece in ‘‘ The County Gentleman 
and Land and Water ” in 1909. A new version 
has been commissioned for a German collector 
in Hamburg. 

Besides ‘‘ The Grave,” which was purchased 
by Sir Joseph Duveen for presentation to the 
Tate Gallery, other important works in public 
museums are “ The Slum” in the Luxem- 
bourg ; ‘‘ The Black Pillar” in the Aberdeen 
Art Gallery ; ‘‘ Caprice, No. 2”’ in the Glasgow 
Corporation Galleries; and ‘“ Romantic Land- 
scape ” in the Bradford Art Gallery. 
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_ Two other unforgettable works in the 
sinister vein are ““ The Monument,” belonging 
to Lady Denman, and ‘“‘ The Murder House,” 
the property of an owner at Billericay in 
ssex. 

A group of pictures shown recently at 
Pittsburg, U.S.A., has called forth the highest 
commendation from American painters and 
critics alike. 

For many years Pryde was accustomed to 
exhibit at the Goupil Galleries under the 
auspices of his old friend William Marchant, 
an impresario of rare judgment and perspi- 
cacity; and at these galleries have been shown 
some of his finest works. 

When Francis Howard inaugurated the 
International Society at Knightsbridge thirty 
years ago, Pryde was one of the principal 
exhibitors and he has remained one of its 
most staunch supporters ever since. At the 
last exhibition held at Burlington House in 
1925 he was elected the society’s  vice- 
president. He has also exhibited once with 
the New English Art Club and once at the 
Royal Society of British Artists under the 
presidency of Frank Brangwyn. Pryde is an 
Honorary Academician of the New Society 
of Budapest. A new exhibition of his works 
to be held at the Leicester Galleries shortly 
is being projected. 
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Pryde is also a master of pastel and of 
watercolour. Of his practice in the latter 
art, the late Alfred W. Rich says in his 
“‘ Water Colour Painting ”: ‘“‘ For stately and 
poetic conception, Pryde stands alone in the 
school of British watercolour painting; no 
one approaches him . . . And this incidentally 
to his labours as a painter in oils.” 

Recollections of Pryde’s early stage ex- 
periences, when he trod the boards as an actor, 
bridges us with his recent excursion into the 
domain of the theatre. The designing of the 
scenes for ‘‘ Othello” at the Savoy Theatre 
was an artistic adventure upon which he 
embarked somewhat reluctantly. He declares 
that he has no real love for the theatre as an 
outlet for artistic expression. Although he has 
the dramatic aptitude so deeply rooted in him, 
he feels that the stage, circumscribed as it is 
by conditions of shape and of space, hampers 
his freedom of idea and sense of design. 
However, he yielded to the pressure of Miss 
Van Volkenburg, the able American producer, 
who was emphatically of opinion that Pryde 
was the one and only designer capable of 
creating the right atmosphere. The ensemble 
of this play, unified by Pryde’s vision and 
genius for dramatic composition, will not soon 
be forgotten by those who were fortunate 
enough to witness it. 


MARK GERTLER 


By HERBERT FURST 


IME and again the reflection presents itself, 

on investigating the antecedents of an artist, 

that he owes little or nothing to his first 

environment. How many artists have sprung 
from families in which art was cultivated as such? En- 
vironment of that kind has not even necessarily produced 
art lovers or patrons. Nascitur poeta, but also fit ; at 
least public-school boys are constrained by their curricu- 
lum to emulate Virgil or Horace, and it is certainly true 
that poets, even great ones, have been, in England at 
least, as a rule what one might call hot-house fruit of 
*varsity culture. But painters? Hogarth and Reynolds 
the sons of schoolmasters, Constable of a miller, Turner 
of a barber, Blake of a hosier, and so forth. I can think 
for the moment of only one great, or nearly great, artist 
who was an aristocrat of the bluest blood : Henri, Conte 
de Toulouse-Lautrec; though a good few, it is true, were 
at least entitled to the “ bar sinister ” on their escutcheon. 
Quite a number amongst the “ moderns ” especially have 
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come from cultured families, whilst the Old Masters 
often followed a family trade. At all events the majority of 
artists seem to have sprung from the classes of tradesmen 
and husbandmen. 

Whether posterity will count Mark Gertler amongst 
the great artists remains to be seen, but there can be no 
doubt that he is one of the most interesting painters in 
England today, and if it be a determining factor he has 
had every chance—negatively. He comes from the 
East End of London, where he was born—in 1892— 
under conditions of direst poverty and in an environment 
of the most uncongenial kind. His father, belonging 
to the Jewish community, was a furrier, and Mark 
Gertler was already by way of being a precociously capable 
artist before he knew that such a profession existed in 
the world. It appears that a Scottish traveller in the fur 
trade first helped him on his way by taking him to the 
Regent Street Polytechnic and, as it were, leaving him 
there as one takes a foundling to the Hospital. The lad 
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was then only in his fifteenth year and in his studio today 
may be seen the picture of a plate of apples painted by him 
at thetime. It is work of the kind that would not have 
discredited “ un bon peintre flamand ” or even Chardin 
himself, whose early work, it will be remembered, was 
mistaken for such. 

From the Polytechnic Gertler went to Messrs. 
Clayton and Bell and drew cherubs for stained-glass 
windows. Then in his eighteenth year the Jewish 


THE SISTERS 


Gertler 


brought Cézanne, Gauguin, Van Gogh, and, almost “ worse 
still,” Picasso and Matisse to this country and upset the 
“* craft ” of artists quite as much as the puzzled spectators. 

Mark Gertler, a splendid draughtsman and as capable 
of painting “imitations of Nature” as faithfully and 
photographically as any Academician, went whole- 
heartedly, in common with most other “ youngsters ” of 
the period, into this movement, searching for Mr. Clive 
Bell’s “ significant form ” as diligently as the “ bellman ” 


By Mark Gertler 


At the Leicester Galleries 


Education Aid Society came to his rescue* thanks to 
Professor William Rothenstein who recognized a talent 
which the late Solomon J. Solomon, R.A., had over- 
looked. After that all was comparatively plain sailing. 

He went to the Slade School, won a scholarship, and 
thus entered his element. That element, however, 
was just then furiously disturbed on this side of the 
Channel by Mr. Roger Fry and his “‘ Post-Impressionist ” 
movement and by the Marinetti-Wyndham-Lewis Fu- 
turist “‘ vortex.” Previous to these commotions only 
the New English Art Club exhibitions and possibly 
Frank Brangwyn’s robust Turkey-carpet Romanticism 
had disturbed the tranquillity of British art. But Mr. Fry 


for the “snark.” Such pictures of his as “ The Merry 
Go Round ” and “ Footballers ” are there to remind us 
of his quest. 

Gertler at that time had to battle seriously with ill- 
health, which also kept him out of the army. 

A visit to Paris in 1919, instead of confirming him in 
his enthusiasm for the abstract kind of painting such as 
he there saw once more and with greater profusion, 
convinced him on the contrary that whatever ultimate 
truths it might contain it was not his métier. He returned 
home with the conviction that he must resume what he 
calls “‘ complete ” realism. Being still strangely moved 
by the abstract art of Picasso, as he declares himself to be, 
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he yet explains that he paints primarily because he likes as 

“the look of a thing.” ‘Whatever the difference in the 4 t. 
result, it will be seen that Gertler’s motive is indistin- 
guishable from that of the majority of artists. But 
although “ appearances,” whether of a young girl, or of 
a Chelsea figure, or his mother, or a plaster cast, or 2 
bunch of flowers, may have furnished the inspiration, it is 
in his design and execution that he is unacademic and 
in fact, purely individual. 

That Gertler has progressed and is developing, his 
present exhibition at the Leicester Galleries proves. His 
evolution is along the lines of ever firmer, more closely 
organized design and stronger and purer colour; all his 
light and shade, that is to say the modelling, is got by 
sheer colour. Even the white bust that forms part of 
the design of the still-life “‘ Clytie and Melon” reveals 
on closer inspection neither a white nor a neutral grey; 
the grey-white effect is the result of a careful synthesis 
of positive colours. In fact, the same colours repeat 
themselves throughout his picture planes; it is only —> =e 

LANDSCAPE By Mark Gertler 


At the Leicester Galleries 






It is perhaps on that account that his land- 
scapes, so far, have not so strong an appeal, at 
all events to me. They do not seem to me 
as well “ organized,” as “ inevitable,” as his 
other subjects. 

Although Gertler was born in_ this 
country and draws his inspiration from 
his English environment, his art has a 
distinctly un-English quality; yet it has 
now nothing of the Parisian “ movement ” 
about it. Possibly there is in his love of 
rich patterning and strong colour—compare, 
for example, the “ Sisters” — an innate 
Orientalism as of the dimly remembered 
“Waters of Babylon.” It is difficult, if not 
impossible, to account for those character- 
istics which express an artist’s individuality; 
nor is it necessary to do so. Suffice it to say 
that Mr. Gertler is one of the best painters 
now working in England. 





YOUNG NUDE RESTING By Mark Gertler 
At the Leicester Galleries — 


their mutual relation and quantitative proportions that 
produce the result of different hues in the local colours 
of individual objects. Furthermore, he certainly aims at a 
plastic quality and achieves solidity in so far as the objects 
represented are considered individually, but the picture 
plane becomes a firm structure; there is no “ empty 
space,” his pictures are, as it were, solid fabrics from 
top to bottom, from side to side. 

I am afraid that his development means that he will 
never be a popular painter since his achievement keeps 
within the range of pure esthetics. The stark realism 
of such a picture, for instance, as the early portrait of his 
mother, is not the same as the realism of his “‘ Sisters ” 
(see illustration on p. 359), nor even of the “ Young Nude 


” 


resting,” nor of the flowerpiece (see plate facing p. 358). 

It is the painting as such, the design and the colour orches- 

tration, that matters and constitute the “ terms of refer- THE PINEAPPLE By Mark Gertler 
ence ” rather than the likeness to “‘ Nature.” At the Leicester Galleries 
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A TWO HUNDRED AND FIFTIETH 
ANNIVERSARY 


THE WHITEFRIARS GLASSWORKS 


AST June there 
was held in 
Wigmore 
Street an 

Exhibition of Glass 
‘*‘in Commemoration 
of the Two hundred 
and fiftieth Anni- 
versary of the 
Foundation of the 
Whitefriars Glass- 
works.’’ Two 
hundred and fifty 
years of continuous 
activity, and that, 
moreover, until a 
few years ago, on 
one and the same 
spot, is not a negli- 
gible record for any 
business; but when 
that business is the 
ancient craft of glass- 
making the anni- 
versary deserves 
more than a passing 
reference as an ex- 
ample of only com- 
mercial longevity. 

The transference 

of the works from 
their original site 
in Whitefriars to 
Wealdstone and of 
the “ Retale ” shop 
and studios to 
Wigmore Street, in 
1923, deprives our 
story of some of its 
romantic glamour. 
Unlike Whitefriars, 
Wealdstone and 
Wigmore Street have 
no ecclesiastical and 
still less “‘ Alsatian ”’ 
associations. White- 
friars, the district 





privilege was abol- 
ished, the refuge, 
not only of impecu- 
nious debtors, but 
of criminals of all 
sorts and con- 
ditions. Byastrange 
coincidence the first 
glassworks in the 
City of London, 
established in 1575 
by a Venetian, Jacob 
Verz:lini by name, 
were also situated 
on ecclesiastical 
ground, that is to 
say, in the great hall 
of tie Crutched 
Friars in Aldgate; 
but in neith r case 
hav: the friars 
themselves had any 
connection with the 
creft, as the unin- 
formed might rashly 
conclude. 

The Whitefriars 
Glassworks were 
founded in 1680 by 
one William Davis. 
He was attracted to 
this site, no doubt, 
because land was to 
be had cheaply in 
this ill-famed 
qurter, and also 
because it gave 
ready access to a 
wharf from which 
Newcastle coal, 
snd, clay, and 
other materials could 
be readily drawn; 
and for néarly two 
hundred and fifty 
years there they 
remained. 


immediately east of b. 1774, d. 1840. Only flint glass, 


the Temple, and at 
one time adjacent to 
the Fleet River, and 
until the Embankment was built in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the Thames wharves, is the site of the 
long-since demolished church, house and grounds of the 
White Friars or Carmelites. After the dissolution of the 
monasteries under Henry VIII the district still retained its 
right of sanctuary and thus became, until 1697, when this 


for which England 

was world-famous, 

was at first and until 

the year 1845 the special product of the Whitefriars works, 

and we find them advertising in the “ Tatler ” in 1710— 

At the Flint Glass-House in White Fryars near the Temple 

are made and sold by Wholesale or Retale, all sorts of Decanthers, 

Drinking Glasses, Crewits, &c., or Glasses made to any pattern 
of the best Flint... . 
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The works passed through various hands during the 
eighteenth century, though it was sometimes the case 
that an apprentice married his master’s daughter and the 
works were passed on and not sold. In what esteem these 
masters were held we may gather from an inscription on 
a tablet in the adjoining church of St. Bridget, comme- 
morating the death, in 1765, of Carey Stafford. He is 
there described as 
“many years Master 
of Whitefriars Glass 
Manufactury,” and as 
“a most ingenious 
and excellent artist.” 
The use of the word 
“artist”’ should be 
noted; it signifies that 
glassmasters were until 
the nineteenth century 
practising craftsmen of 
very high standing. 
In Italy and France 
the craft was so greatly 
esteemed that a noble- 
man might marry into 
the family of a 
gentilhomme verrier 
without dishonour. 

The nineteenth 
century brought in 
this, as in so many 
other matters, a change, 
for Mr. James Powell 
was a man of wealth, 
not a craftsman, 
and in 1834 bought 
the business for the 
benefit of his sons 
Descendants of his 
are still associated with 
the works. + The 
change, however, was 
in keeping with the 
tendencies of the age 
which, after the middle 
of .the last century, 
found its expression 
in the Arts and Crafts 
movement identified 
with. John Ruskin and 
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“ the gaffer ” explains the processes, using many strange 
words, such as “ tease-hole,” “cavillator,” “ frit,” “ cullet,”’ 
“‘ moyls,” “ puntee,” “ rigaree,” etc., reminding us that 
the “ art ” has been taught us by Venetians and French- 
men, for these words are anglicized Italian and French. 
If the language of the workshops is ancient, the activities 
one sees in them are still more so. In a manufactory such 
as the Whitefriars 
the actual mode of 
glass-blowing has not 
changed in a material 
sense from the days 
of Egypt in the 
fourth dynasty, i.e. 
some three or four 
thousand years before 
Christ ! 

If the realization 
of this fact inspires 
one with a sense 
of awe, the methods 
of glass-blowing, the 
manipulation of the 
** metal,” asthe 
molten glass is 
termed, fill one 
with delighted 
amazement. They 
are by no means 
gentilshommes verriers, 
these modern work- 
men—their predeces- 
sors in Jacobean 
“ Alsatia”’ were even 


notoriously “rough 
characters”—yet their 
craft involves the 


subtlest feeling for 
form and necessitates 
such nicety of 
handling that their 
movements are 
instinct with a 
eurhythmy wonderful 
to behold. To see 
a potter “ throwing ” 
the clay on the 
wheel and the “ pot ” 
gradually taking shape 





William Morris. 
Approaching the 
extensive modern 
building of the White- 
friars Glassworks on 
the Whitefriars estate 
in Wealdstone, one expects to find its interior filled with 
buzzing machinery, tended by numberless “ hands,” and 
turning out standardized glassware by the thousand. In 
actual fact the vast floor space contains, not machines, 
but “ glass houses,” which exactly resemble the kind of 
structure one knows from sixteenth- and seventeenth- 
century treatises on the art of glass-making. Moreover, 
one is introduced to “ the gaffer,” who is the head of 
“the chair,” and who has under him a “ servitor,” or 
chief assistant, a “‘ footmaker,” and a “‘ taker-in.” And 
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White T1ars: conte mporary with the fou ndi ng of the Ylafswor hs 
: From Morden 4 Lea 5 map of London 1682 


between his sensitive 
palms nd pliant 
fingers is surprising 
enough; but, never- 
theless, clay is easy 
to handle; it is cold, 
nor affected by the changes in its temperature until 
it is baked. Glass, on the contrary, comes out of 
the furnace red hot, like iron, and from the moment it 
is out of “the pot,” i.e. the vessel inside the blazing 
furnace, it is constantly cooling and changing the degree 
of its ductility. The glass-blower cannot mould it with 
his hands; he must shape it with his breath, with the 
swing of his arm, with the roll on the “ chair ” or on the 
“* marver,” a flat piece of steel, and with “ the tool,” a 
shear-like instrument made of steel. There is hardly 
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reputation rests, not only on the quality of 

Ay the “ flint,’ but on the care and attention 
— they have for generations bestowed upon 
design. In the days of Carey Stafford 

design and making went together. Now 

the designer is no longer himself busy 

at the furnace. The Whitefriars works, 
however, have had at least one famous 

blower. This was Joseph Leicester, M.P. 

“A glass-blower by inheritance, he started 

work at the furnace at nine years of 

age... . He was sent by the Society of 

Arts to the Paris Exhibitions of 1867 and 

1878 as a representative of British crafts- 
manship. He was a superb craftsman and 
K inspiring teacher, and when, in 1885, he 
=a gave up the furnace for the House of 
Commons, he left behinda tradition of good 





DESIGNS FOR DECANTER AND 
WINE-GLASSES 
By Sir Thomas Graham Jackson, R.A. 


another craft which requires so much skill of 
the body and judgment of the eye, more 
especially when it comes to the blowing of 
fragile shapes in complicated designs. It 
must, however, also be conceded that the 
““ metal” itself has a naturally eurhythmic 
character. This, together with its other 
qualities of colour and translucence, give 
even an accidentally formed “drop” of 
glass much of the beauty of a “ precious 
stone.” 

The manufacture of glass, therefore, 
naturally falls into two distinct categories; 
on the one hand we have what is generally 
called “‘ domestic glass,” though it includes 
also glass for scientific and industrial 
purposes other than ordinary window and 
mirror glass; this depends primarily on 
transparency and shape. On the other 
hand, we have architectural glass, such {as 
stained glass, and glass mosaic and vitreous 
tiles; this depends chiefly on translucency 
and colour. 

In conformity with these two natural 
divisions the Whitefriars Glassworks have 
therefore developed the manufacture of 
glass in two different directions. Un- 
daunted by the evolution of mass _pro- 
duction, which has caused most of the 
old “glass houses” to concentrate on 
machine-moulded glass, they still continue 
to produce only blown glass, for which they 
enjoy an international reputation. This 
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CHAMPAGNE GLASS. 
Green glass, spirally ribbed, striped, 
and flaked with white. 


By fF. Leicester, 
afterwards a Member of Parliament 


Prize object from the Society of Arts 


competition, 1869-70 
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work and wise counsel and a reputation for having 
excelled in his craft the famous Venetian who first 
taught the perfect art of glass-blowing in London.” * 

To this day some of the old pattern books are still in 
use, but the blowers have for many decades worked from 
designs of well-known artists, such as Phillip Webb and 
Sir Thomas Graham Jackson, Bt., R.A. 

Much of the design element in the manufacture of 
glass depends not so much on the skill of the blower as 
on the cutter. Cut glass has always been held in much 
greater esteem than it deserves, though its condemnation 
by the leaders of the Arts and Crafts movement, such as 
Ruskin and Morris, was perhaps not justified. There is 
nothing inherently vicious in making fine quality flint 
glass of sufficient thickness to allow deep cutting with a 
wheel. The objection that must be upheld is to the 
mechanical nature of the patterns themselves. Of late 
one of the members of the firm, Mr. Barnaby Powell, has 
been experimenting with new designs which, disdaining 
both the geometric and the naturalistic, makes as much 
use as possible of the shapes which the wheel naturally 
cuts on a curved surface. The designs are “light and 
airy,” but thoroughly in keeping with tools and material. 

It is, however, on the other side of glass manufacture 
that the Whitefriars works have made the most striking 
advance, namely, in the production of glass of beautiful 
colour and quality, used for their stained glass windows 
and latterly also for ““ domestic ” purposes. 

Only those who have not given the problem a thought 
will find it strange that technical perfection is the greatest 
enemy of esthetical pleasure. Nevertheless, it is also 
true that the craftsman tends precisely in its direction. 
It is mainly the greater perfection in glass-making that 
was responsible for the gradual deterioration, in the 
esthetic sense, which began to show itself in the fifteenth 
century. In the eighteenth century Reynolds’s designs 
for the stained-glass windows in Oxford show how 
completely the right feeling had been lost; nor did the 
still greater improvements of the nineteenth century in 
the size and transparency of the “ sheets ” make things 
any better. It was owing to the experiments made, at 
the instigation of Charles Winston, a barrister and 
archeologist in the ’fifties of the last century, that an 
improvement in the quality of the glass used for such 
purposes came about. He had old cathedral glass 
analysed chemically, the results of which he handed over 
to the Whitefriars works, who in their turn carried on 
further experiments on the basis of these investigations, 
and thus ultimately succeeded in producing glass that in 
respect of colour, translucency, and “ quality ” vied with 
the old. Strictly speaking, the improvement was a 
retrogression. This “new old” cathedral glass is full 
of air-bubbles and other “ imperfections ” which, instead 
of allowing the light to pass through almost unobstructed, 
as it does through modern window-glass, holds it up and 
refracts it. Moreover, these “ imperfections ” caused 
pleasing variations in the tones of each colour, where 
technical perfection had only produced mechanical 





uniformity. VR EBURNE JONI 
As a result of these successful experiments, all the 

great artists of the Arts and Crafts movement, beginning STAINED-GLASS WINDOW 
* From Glass-making in England, by Harry J. Powell, C.B.E. Designed by Sir Edward Burne-Fones 


The late Harry J. Powell was a member of the firm of James 
Powell and Sons, and an artist with practical experience of 
blowing and other craftsmanship. 
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STAINED-GLASS WINDOWS 
Designed by D. G. Rossetti 


with Rossetti and Madox Brown, and including William 
Morris, Burne-Jones, Albert Moore, William de Morgan, 
furnished the Whitefriars works with designs for stained 
glass. Some of the cartoons and, in fact, some of the 
stained glass is still preserved at the works. It would be 
a mistake to imagine that any of these designers could 
vie with the marvels of Chartres, or of York Minster for 
that matter; the tendency of the age to treat the design 
pictorially was still too strong. The artist relied too 
much on pieces of large dimensions and on too much 
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painting. Nevertheless, Burne-Jones came nearest in 
his cartoons to creating a modern design of suitably 
architectural quality, though his insistence on large 
figures and the notorious “ greenery-yallery ” effect 
somewhat detracts from his merits. 

Of late years the Whitefriars works have relied more 
on designers attached to their “ glass house,” and they 
have found in Mr. J. H. Hogan, one of their directors, 
a designer who, being closely associated with the works, 
understands the possibilities of the craft. He is developing 
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a method of design which, though based essentially on 
thirteenth-century practice, is not a pure imitation of 
old work. His huge window for St. Thomas’s Church 
in New York is without question one of the finest pieces 
of stained glass in the Gothic style that has been done in 
our days. It embraces five lights and tracery, and is 
30 ft. high by 15 ft. wide, each light measuring 2 ft. 6 in. 
in width. It sparkles like that of the Sainte Chapelle in 
Paris, though it includes a lesser number of colours. 
The illustrations can, of course, give no idea of its quality ; 
but the general view and the detail will, nevertheless, 
explain its design to some extent. 

Still another branch of “‘ glass-colour ” remains to be 
mentioned, and this is the manufacture of tessere for 
glass mosaic. In this respect also the “ Whitefriars ” 
have been pioneers. ‘“‘ The great opportunity of decorat- 
ing Wren’s masterpiece” (i.e. St. Paul’s Cathedral), 
wrote Mr. Walter Gandy in his “ Romance of Glass 
Making,” “ has now fallen to the hands of Sir William B. 
Richmond, R.A., who by selecting glass mosaic as the 
medium, made by an English maker, and fixed by English 
mosaic workers, has inaugurated a monumental work of 
truly national importance.” 


KERR-LAWSON AT 


Needless to add that the “ Whitefriars” were the 
makers. 

To give one more proof of the esteem in which these 
works are held even abroad, it is worth mentioning that in 
the Paris Exhibition of Decorative Arts, Messrs. Powells 
were the only English firm honoured with an award at 
all, and that was a gold medal. 

There is little doubt that they owe their eminence to 
the fact that their glass is still exclusively a product of 
true manufacture. Trade-union conditions make, here 
as elsewhere, the continuance of this kind of manufacture 
extraordinarily difficult. The trade union as a child of 
the machine industry is hostile to the apprentice system, 
and no wonder—remember Joseph Leicester began at 
the furnace when only nine years of age. Today boys 
have to pick up their knowledge as best they can; 
they learn by making their “ friggers” in “ bagging 
time,” in other words, their experimental glass during 
the dinner hour. The language of the glass house 
is in itself a reminder of the ancient and honourable 
history of the craft. The Whitefriars works are its 
oldest representatives in this country: long may they 
flourish. 


THE BEAUX ARTS 


GALLERY 


By KINETON PARKES 


HE most prevalent idea concerning painters 
is that they are unconventional persons, but 
what about the person who is an_ uncon- 
ventional painter? By unconventional it is 
understood that the painter as a human being 
does not do always the things that human beings 
are supposed to do; by analogy, the unconventional 
painter does not do the things the ordinary painter is 
supposed to do. Kerr-Lawson is one of these. His 
paintings in oil, his watercolours, and his decorative 
works are not on the ordinary lines, either in technique, 


By Fames Kerr-Lawson 
At the Beaux Arts Gallery 


composition, or colour. His subjects are available for 
every man, but he makes them his own. Even a portrait 
he makes differently from all other portraits. There is 
a large one of an Australian officer who has served in 
North Africa which has for a background ‘a scene dimly 
and unobtrusively drawn of a Moorish battle with men 
on horses fighting with bows and arrows. This back- 
ground does not detract from the character well expressed 
in the well-painted face of the subject; it enhances it. 
In his subject-pictures, mostly Moorish, he uses a curious 
technique of flat paint in dabs on a coarse background of 





A COURTYARD, SPAIN 
At the Beaux Arts Gallery 


By Fames Kerr-Lawson 
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THE DREAM By James Kerr-Lawson 
At the Beaux Arts Gallery 


architecture, projecting the figures outwards, producing 
an effect of reality although they are roughly silhouetted 
rather than carefully drawn in. There is one picture of 
a “ Moon, a Moorish Lady and a Monk,” in which the 
figures are like a close-up on the screen, but enriched 
with colour and vitalized into an admirable placidity. 
Even in the busy market, street, and river pieces there is 
no hustle, but the calm collectedness of the semi-tropical 
scene. A watercolour drawing of fishermen tending 
their wicker lobster pots is endowed with the very 
essence of leisurely occupation. 

All this means that Kerr-Lawson understands the 
value of rest in a picture, and his watercolour drawings, 
somewhat more local than the generalized oil-paintings, 
convey, by their discriminating draughtsmanship, a fine 
sense of peace. “ Segovia Cathedral,” “‘ The Bridge at 
Rimini ” (said to be the successor of that Rubicon which 
Cesar passed on his way to Rome), the “ Church of 
St. Francis at Assisi by Moonlight,” and “ Boston 
Church, Lincolnshire,” are examples. These drawings 
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A GRENADINE LADY 
At the Beaux Arts Gallery 


By James Kerr-Lawson 


are drawn and washed in easily; they are not laboured 
architecturally. 

In some cases the mere material of the drawing papers 
has offered an effect which the artist has not been slow 
to seize. A good many of the subjects have been found 
in Algiers, and Kerr-Lawson is certainly most effective in 
these North African scenes, although Italy, where he lived 
for so long, has its sufficient examples. Many of them are 
quite imaginary compositions of architecture—Classical, 
Christian, and Moorish—and all have a decorative quality 
which in many cases is enhanced by the interesting 
framing, the result of the artist’s invention and practical 
feeling for ornament. 


LETTER FROM PARIS 


By ANDRE SALMON 


HIS year the Parisian painters have delayed 
longer than usual over their favourite haunts 
—the field, the sea, Bretagne or Provence—in 
the shade of the parasol pines or perched on the 
cliffs; many will see there the approach of autumn. 
Those who have already returned to their Parisian studios 
are not yet working very seriously : the youngest among 
them are strangely reserved as to their plans. One may 
perhaps conclude from this that one must wait a while 
to try to guess who will be the “‘ dada ” of the season, 
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and whether the artistic cafés will re-echo an apology 
for pure painting or for neo-realism. The dealers also 
hesitate and show no haste in reopening their galleries. 
At any rate they show only timid movements, des galops 
d’essais, as they say in the racing world. 

On the other hand, the State has opened to a living 
artist L’Orangerie des Tuileries hitherto generally 
reserved for the immortal dead. It takes the form of 
an important decorative exhibition by the painter 
O. D. V. Guillonnet whose works are destined for the 














Letter from Paris 


Ministry of Foreign Affairs at Caracas. Certain it is 
that the young Venezuelan artists whom we know in 
Paris and who do us so often the honour of asking our 
advice, have, always at great expense and at times with 
great trouble, come from one continent to the other 
to finish their training among masters more daring than 
Guillonnet. But it is only fair to ask which artist of 
recognized standing could have accepted from the 
Venezuelan Government the commission for twenty-three 
panels in fresco for the decoration of the Patio of the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs, the Casa Amarilla at Caracas ? 

Were I not bound to give each month to my readers 
in London a general view, and as complete as possible, 
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_of one of the halls at Geneva. 





know in such-and-such a studio of masterpieces which, 
if brought to light, would be an important event, whereas 
they are neglected—their faces turned to the wall ? 
Alone a Picasso dares all but even he who, 
like myself, has never doubted the genius of Picasso, 
willingly pardons a state, even Venezuelan, for hesitating 
to commission him to decorate an official building. 
Perhaps an Emil-Othon Friesz will realize that. 
Perhaps also an André Lhote. It would be well that 
a test, even a modest one, should be attempted in this 
direction. For instance, the League of Nations could 
put in competition the decoration of a wall or a ceiling 
One would see then how 


By Edward Manet 


A recent acquisition of the Louvre 


of the artistic events in Paris during that time, I should 
content myself with this unique topic and so throw 
light upon one of the points névralgiques, to use the 
fashionable expression of the day. 

The painters who for twenty years—that is to say, 
since my youth and theirs—I have most enthusiastically 
defended, are still working out the problems which 
they set once so violently that one could only speak 
of it as a plastic revolution. Do not some among the 
greatest of them appear to us to be tormented by excessive 
scruples, defined by the psychologists as /e délire des 
scrupuleux, which prevent them from producing a 
masterpiece having all the characteristics of a finished 
picture according to these classical principles (and not 
merely academical) the recognition of which was funda- 
mentally the aim of the famous revolution? Have I 
not said here, as I have said so often elsewhere, that I 


our revolutionaries of 1905-10 would comport them- 
selves on the scaffolding where their piety pleases itself 
so much as to imagine the great, the immense, Delacroix, 
father of the audacious moderns. 

But let us return to Caracas, or rather to the 
Tuileries, where Mr. Guillonnet offers himself to our 
criticism. 

Here we find panels of a uniform height of 
2 m. 70 c., varying in width between I m. and I m. 
70 c. The artist was not at liberty to select his 
themes. He was required to represent the principal 
nations of Europe, America and Asia in the most charac- 
teristic manner without resorting to pure allegory, and 
still less to symbolism—in short, of synthetic aspects. 

There was another difficulty; evidently the necessity 
of giving a correct feeling of local atmosphere without 
ceasing an instant to remember that this local atmosphere, 
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recreated in a Parisian studio, would have to submit 
to the equatorial test and the sun of Caracas. It is to be 
hoped that French criticism will remember this when 
judging of the palette of Guillonnet. 

It was necessary also that so many different aspects 
of the vast world should present a sequence and be 
blended into an harmonious whole. An infinitely delicate 
task when it is a question of putting in juxtaposition the 
Place de la Concorde; Vue de la Terrasse des Tuileries 
where the exhibition is being held); Le Port de Lisbonne; 
Le Lac d’Amour 4 Bruges; L’Acropole au Soleil couchant ; 
Un Banquet d’Etudiants 4 Heidelberg; Constantinople, 
vue du Cimetiére d’Eyoub; Marché en vieille Serbie; 
L’Equipe d’Oxford; Le Grand Canal de Venise devant 
La Salute; Les Tireurs de Glace & Moskova; La 
Moisson au Danemark, etc. 

What has the artist done? He has, if I may say so, 
first of all imagined this world which they asked him 
to represent, afterwards he conceived a kind of symphonic 
mass; it was only later that he indicated details. A wise 
and logical method, that of the artist who seeks the model 
for the realization of his vision and does not ask of 
the model a somewhat uncertain inspiration. “I have 
worked,” said the artist, “in such a way that each one of 
my twenty-three panels has been treated first of all as a 
sketch in black or in black relief, so that the sketch became 
the ground for experiments in colour of pastels. After 
came the sketch in oil colours: lastly it was necessary 
to transpose it in proper dimensions to the canvas.” 

It will be noticed that Guillonnet has revived the 
method adopted by David which we see so clearly in the 
unfinished composition “‘ Le Serment du Jeu de Paume.”’ 
“Tl dessinait nu,” as they said formally. His figures 
were only clothed later on. This method appears 
singularly justified in Guillonnet, and that it was very 
wise from the point of view of unity “ de dessiner nus ” 
first, the ice-breakers on the Moskova and the Gondoliers 
at Venice. I will add that the artist, and I congratulate 
him for it, has been largely interpretative; he felt rightly 
his duty as a painter and that he was not called upon 
to make above all a work which was scrupulously 
ethnographic. I admire less the framing of the panels; 
in this Guillonnet has lamentably missed originality. 
He has been satisfied with all the pauvretés sous acade- 
miques which suit the least daring students of the 
Decorative Arts. I am convinced that a master of 
this extreme left, to which Guillonnet has more than 
once leaned, would have made his work appear more 
to his advantage by his frames which could reveal only 
the freest inspiration. 

However that may be, I hope that my friends /es 
audacieux de Paris—as one calls the painters of all 
nationalities united by a common doctrine—may go and 
meditate before the immense work of Guillonnet. 
This will be for them an occasion to think upon the 
necessity to work which alone guarantees the highest 
ambition in the major art. But will they not reply to 
me: “‘ What is the good? If Delacroix emerged living 
from the Louvre, where we have admired him all the 
summer, would he find any scaffolding on which he could 
mount, a scaffolding of glory and of misery on which, 
bursting with genius, he would die a second time ! ” 

So let us not be too surprised that at the opening 
of a new season they propose to us above all small 
canvases easy to hang in the humble homes conforming 
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to the size of this present century of progress. 
Let us resign ourselves to the thought that to-morrow 
our epoch will only be represented at the Louvre by 
works somewhat attenuated. At the Louvre, Manet 
has added to the number of his works several canvases 
worthy of his bitter genius. “ La Dame a ]’Eventail ” 
(here illustrated) and the portrait of Nina de Callias, 
who was the great hostess of the Parnassian poets, a 
charming woman capable of endowing with elegance and 
aristocracy the Bohemia already menaced with death. 
If one can say that the salon of Nina de Callias was 
somewhat like an ornate tomb of Parisian poetry, con- 
demned from the day when Arthur Rimbaud appeared— 





FEMMES D’ALGER By Feder 


the sublime child, “ Ange et Démon,” arrived from 
Charleville at sixteen to meet Verlaine and change for 
ever the course of French lyrism—the same did not 
happen to painting. The Cros, then quite unknown to the 
public, were habitués of the salon of Nina de Callias. 
The poet Charles Cros, who was a good pastellist (there 
is by him a portrait of Nina de Callias) and who invented 
the machine which is justly considered to be the fore- 
runner of phonography, and his cousin, Henri Cros, the 
painter, who following Paul Signac, himself influenced 
by the great Seurat, brought to the attention of the 
public the divisionist painting under the popular name 
of pointillism. 

Since the Louvre announces the reopening of its 
promenade lectures, enlarged sufficiently to enable one 
to satisfy all the inquisitive spirits, why should not the 
keepers of our national museum—who pride themselves 
on their audacious modernism—why should they not 
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call Paul Signac? What a charming causerie, pertinent 
and well-informed, the only survivor of the rointillist 
school would make on the entourage of Nina de’ Callias ! 

But let us cast a look around the galleries which are 
opening one by one with their toilette d’hiver at last 
ready. 

In the Simonson Gallery, Mr. Louis Godfray, the 
learned expert on the French douanes, has organized 
for the month of October an important exhibition of 
original engravings of Diirer, Rembrandt, and generally 
of the masters of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
It is a very happy idea when engraving, etching and dry- 
point, after years of unjust eclipse, retrieve their prestige 
in the eyes of amateurs. To tell the truth, it was the 
painters who had the honour of restoring its vogue to en- 
graving. So much so that the most powerful professional 
association, which had the most influence, calls itself 
the “ Société des Peintres Graveurs Indépendants.” 
Messrs. Laboureur and Herbert Lespinasse are presidents 
of this society, which admits foreign associates. 

Once more one sees the birth of ambition in those 
who are strictly engravers. The abundance of éditions 
de luxe, sumptuously illustrated, has renewed the hopes 
of the friends of the graver. Very often the painter only 
makes both ends meet by prodigious luck; the pro- 
fession by itself remains threatened. Recent exhibitions 
have shown to the young men towards which masters, 
in possession of unbreakable laws of great art, they 
would, at last, turn. 

An artist, already sixty years of age, of the quality 
of Georges Gorvel, and another like Gandon, not yet 
forty, have definitely saved French engraving from all 
that still threatened it. 

Many of us think, and have said, how fortunate 
would be the nomination of Georges Gorvel to the post 
of professor de l’Ecole Nationale des Beaux-Arts. In less 
than five years one would notice an authentic renaissance 
due to the Atelier Gorvel. While waiting for this, 
I think the young aquatintists and etchers will make 
common cause with the discreet amateurs who are the 
collectors of prints so as never to leave empty the Simonson 
Gallery where Diirer and Rembrandt give their lesson 
this autumn. 

In the Gallery Armand Drouant there is an exhibition 
by Feder. Arrived from Russia several years ago, 
Feder applied himself resolutely to the school of those 
who followed the law for the search for the absolute, 
which was the life and work, half despairing, of Pére 
Cézanne. He left Paris for Palestine just at the time 
when critics were asking the question whether there 
truly existed a Jewish school of painting when so many 
Jews devoted themselves to the plastic art, which in other 
centuries had so little attracted the race. It seemed 
for a time that Feder might well be the most recognized 
of Jewish painters. Not that he demanded subjects 
of Jewish life as does to-day the Pole Menkis, whose 
palette and lyrical line I have often praised, but there 
was to be found in the slightest of his portraits a suggestion 
of an accent of prayer, of a liturgy truly Judaic. Since 


then Feder has travelled, and most of all he has observed 
his surroundings profoundly. One can well believe 
that after his stay in Palestine he was not convinced 
of the reality of a Jewish nationalism; he was diffident 
of that which, after all, could be put within the limits 
of a kind of religion when his real temperament led him 
to try to create on a general classical plan. Feder has 
not done badly. However, in his desire for a noble 
style of classical purity, of codified perfection, has he 
not perhaps lost some native elegance, a few of those 
pretty accidents which, combined with culture, form live 
personalities? ‘This he can easily retrieve, if one has 
often enough the courage to confront him with the 
danger and he has the wisdom to admit it. He has tried 
to escape by all methods from a too limited sphere. 
As a portraitist, he would abruptly leave his models to 
concentrate for a time on illustrations. The imagination 
of writers awoke his. To-day he offers us a most varied 
work. Here are “ Femmes d’Alger ” (here illustrated), 
and “ Jeune Hollandaise,” ‘‘ Fleurs et Paysages de la 
Provence frangaise.” 

Feder has become a very good French painter, but 
I think most decidedly that he has still to reconquer 
a little of Judaism in order that a work by him should 
stand out from good canvases of the third generation of 
living art. However, his exhibition is more than credit- 
able and it opens with much dignity the season of young 
painting. 

Next, at the Gallery Drouet, under the sign of 
Fauveism, from which all originated, with Matisse and 
Marguet, the influence of the latter being here still more 
noticeable than the former, there is also an exhibition 
of three artistes lorrains who are the painters Ernest and 
Georges Ventrillon with the sculptor E. J. Bachelet. 

One remembers the Ventrillon brothers by the 
interesting movement that several young men attempted 
several years ago at Nancy. Unfortunately this movement 
did not last. The young originators were carried away 
elsewhere by the mad enthusiasm of their generation and 
formed themselves into revolutionary groups. Left 
alone, faced with their native place little inclined to 
accept anything contrary to the traditions of what was 
at the beginning of the century l’Ecole de Nancy, the 
artistes lorrains had no alternative but to appeal to Paris. 

It is a most exceptional case; we are witnessing the 
effect of an artistic revival in the provinces, not under 
the sign of perilous regionalism by its limits but under 
the sign of local expression of universal themes. The 
success of similar movements was nowhere more 
noticeable than at Lyons, where twenty young painters, 
determined not to leave the city of mists, grouped them- 
selves in the shadows of the great Lyonnais of the previous 
century as unknown to their contemporaries as were the 
most unfortunate among them. 

But the Lyonnais of 1930 force themselves to our 
attention; disdaining to come to Paris they have at 
home two Salons where the best of the Ecole de Paris 
are proud to exhibit: they are Le Salon du Sud-Ouest 
and Le Salon d’Automne de Lyon. 
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LETTER FROM BERLIN 


By FERDINAND ECKHARDT 


HE opening of the artistic season was par- 

ticularly festive this year owing to the cen- 

tenary celebrations of the Berlin Museums. 

Representatives of art and scholarship had 
come from all parts of the world for the opening of the 
extensions to the State Museums which was arranged 
to coincide with these celebrations on October I. 
Hitherto, the Kaiser Friedrich Museum, containing 
paintings, sculptures, coins, and the arts of Hither Asia, 
and the Old and New Museums containing Egyptian, 
Greek and Roman art were quite separate; now they have 
been connected through the erection of a large central 
building consisting of the Pergamon Museum, the German 
Museum, and the Hither Asiatic Museum, so that, as in 
the Louvre, it is possible to visit all the buildings situated 
on the Museum island, with the exception of the National 
Gallery, by going in at one of the entrances. The contents 
of these new buildings consists only in a small degree of 
new acquisitions; for the most part they are objects which 
used to be exhibited in the Kaiser Friedrich Museum 
or stored, and are now for the first time shown in a manner 
corresponding to their character and importance. The 
central portion of the new building, which is divided into 
three parts, contains an enormous gallery in which the 
front of the Pergamon altar has been reconstructed. 
That valuable piece of artistic decoration, the Telephos- 
frieze, has been arranged round the walls of the room at 
its original height, and can be studied in an excellent 
light. This central hall is flanked by two galleries, one of 
which contains, besides other architectural fragments, the 
entire reconstruction of the entrance hall to the sanctuary 
of Athena in the fortress of Pergamon with most of the 
original ornaments; the second, the whole front of the 
market gate at Miletus and a corner of the Miletese Town 
Hall. However they may be criticized, these three 
galleries present a quite unique architectural museum in 
which even the man in the street, who cannot undertake 
a journey to the original birthplaces of classical art, can 
yet form a good idea of the magnificence of classical 
architecture and sculpture. 

Only two rooms of the Hither Asiatic Museum housed 
in one of the wings are so far accessible. They contain 
similar reconstructions with the greatest possible use made 
of original portions, of the Astarte gate and portions of 
the lion avenue of Nebuchadnezzar II’s palace at Babylon, 
which is decorated with coloured tiles. But the greatest 
interest aroused by the newly opened buildings centres 
in the German Museum in the opposite wing. Here is 
offered for the first time an entire survey of German art, 
including painting and sculpture from the earliest Middle 
Ages to the end of the Baroque style, from the Rhine and 
the Alps to the Baltic as a single unit. The new German 
Museum compares favourably with the Germanisches 
Museum in Nuremberg, and the Bavarian National 
Museum in Munich, in that it covers provinces, such as 
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early Westphalian art, not represented in these. The 
rich collections of originals are further supplemented by 
three rooms devoted to a collection of casts of the most 
important examples of German sculpture beginning with 
the early bronze doors at Hildesheim and Augsburg, 
including the plastic decorations of the cathedrals of 
Strassburg, Naumburg, Bamberg, Wechselburg and 
Freiburg, and down to the creations of the Vischer 
family of Nuremberg, artists who stand on the threshold 
of the Renaissance. These give the spectator an outline 
of the development of German art, and he can complete it 
and specialize with the aid of the originals. It will be 
seen from this that the aim of the new museums is not 
only to aid scholarship, but also to give the general 
public an understanding of art. In accordance with this 
aim the Prussian Minister of Culture pointed out at the 
opening that the enormous cost of these buildings, which 
had been begun twenty-two years ago at Bode’s instiga- 
tion, would not be justified were they not to be regarded as 
the common property of the German people, and if art 
were not, with the exception of religion, the only power 
able to form a whole nation. 

Other art centres have tried to show something out- 
standing in connection with these celebrations. In the 
first place mention must be made of the exhibition of 
works of art out of the Prussian palaces, which has been 
arranged in the Academy. AA selection of the best pieces 
of furniture and of painted and sculptured decoration has 
been brought together out of the palaces in Berlin, Char- 
lottenburg, Potsdam, Kassel, Homburg, and Briihl, all 
being examples of the late Baroque period. Among the 
most important pieces are the sign painted by Watteau 
for the art dealer Gersaint, the artist’s last work, and a 
version of his ‘“‘ Embarkation for the Island of Love,” 
formerly in the possession of the German Emperor; there 
are also pictures by Chardin, Boucher, sculptures by 
Houdon, Schliiter, etc., and above all pieces of furniture, 
such as the large writing cabinet with a musical clock and 
intarsias by David Roentgen, from Neuwied. 

It was intended to exhibit the “ Welfenschatz”’ in the 
Schloss Museum at the time of the opening ceremonies 
and before it was to be sold by auction. But at the last 
minute the permission to show it in the Schloss Museum, 
which had been granted by the Ministry, was withdrawn 
SO as not to give publicity to the art dealer in whose hands 
it then was. Through this action Berlin very nearly lost 
the opportunity of seeing this valuable treasure, an error 
that could never have been put right, had the Deutsche 
Gesellschaft not come forward at the last minute with 
an offer to exhibit the treasure in its rooms in the 
Schadowstrasse. 

The Secession is holding an interesting exhibition of 
** Modern Chinese and Japanese Painters ” collected by 
A. Chytil, Professor in the Academy of Art at Peking. At 
the head of the Chinese artists who still follow their 
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great traditions stands the 82-year-old Tschi-Cai-Shi, 
an excellent draughtsman in Chinese ink. The Japanese 
have been much more influenced by European art, and 
even when in subject they remain true to tradition; their 
colours are strong and bright, reminding one almost of a 
modern European exhibition. Though we may still see 
the traces of a great tradition in the majority of their works, 
yet the Far East does not seem to possess a great genius at 
present any more than we do. 

The dealers in modern art have also distinguished 
themselves in a series of exhibitions. Particularly 
remarkable was the exhibition of about one hundred 
paintings by Gustave Courbet in the Wertheim Gallery, 
brought together mainly from French and German 
private collections, with the co-operation 
of several art dealers. It contains some r 
important works, as for example, ““ The Maid 
with Pigs,” ‘“‘ The Young Girls on the Seine,” 
* The Stonebreaker at his Breakfast,” and a 
large number of notable landscapes. Alfred 
Flechtheim is holding a particularly successful 
exhibition of Matisse, Picasso and Braque, also 
largely drawn from private collections; Matisse 
is shown mainly in works of his early period, 
which was not so well represented at the 
Matisse Exhibition held in Berlin last winter, 
but the paintings by Braque and Picasso date 
mainly from the last ten years. 

Outside Berlin, great interest was aroused 
by the exhibition in the Munich Pinakotek 
of the collection of pictures formed by the 
industrial magnate Tyssen for Castle Rohonez. 
Brought together only in the last ten years, it 
contains names of old masters which few 
private collections can equal; among others, 
two Titians, four Tintorettos, four Grecos, two 
Velazquezs, five Rembrandts, three Rubens, 
four Hals; and among the English masters two 
Romneys (a portrait of a man and a portrait 
of Lady Hamilton), two Gainsboroughs 
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(portraits of Miss Baker and of Caroline 
Sackville), Hoppner’s portrait of Mrs. Bil- 
lington, and finally a portrait of W. Peter 
Ramsey, Esq., of Charlotte Square and Gogar 
House, by Raeburn. 

The art market enjoyed an important 
event in the opening of the auction season 
with the sale of the second part of the Figdor 
Collection. The fact that nearly four million 
marks were realized in spite of the general 
economic depression speaks well for the 
capacity of the Berlin auctioneers. As in the 
case of the first sale all the internationally 
famous names of dealers, collectors and 
museum representatives were present, but 
the great dealers acted most prominently as 
buyers. The most important prices fetched 
were 385,000 marks for the Hieronymus 
Bosch; 135,000 and 100,000 for the two 
Giovanni di Padlos;- 105,000 for the Rueland 
Frueauf; 160,000 for the South German 
portrait of a man which Buchner ascribed to 
Diirer; 60,000 for the mirror frame by Luca 
della Robbia; 82,000 for the “‘ Two Kneeling 
Angels ” of the school of Verrocchio; 51,000 for the bust 
by Desiderio; 49,000 for the little “‘ Cradle of Jesus ”; 
19,000 for the figure by Daucher; 49,000 for the two 
medallions by Hans Schwarz; 115,000 for the “* Marriage 
Casket ”; 106,000 for the South German aquamanile of 
about 1700; 10,000 for the “‘ St. Margaret Enthroned ” 
from Augsburg. 

The most important auction sales announced for the 
future are those of duplicates from the Hermitage and 
engravings by old masters at C. G. Boerner’s, Leipzig, 
on November 11 to 13; and a famous collection of 
unique woodcuts of the fifteenth century, as well as 
Baron von G.’s valuable collection of engravings, at 
Hollstein and Puppel’s on November 7 and 8. 
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LETTER FROM NEW YORK 


By CARLYLE BURROWS 


NEW ari season has been launched in New 
York. Already there have been opened two 
exhibitions of modern French paintings. The 
Mexican Exhibition, sponsored by former 
Ambassador Morrow and the Carnegie Corporation, soon 
will be seen at the Metropolitan Museum of Art, and, in 
Pittsburgh, the city of steel and smoke-clouded atmo- 
sphere, the International Exhibition of paintings has 
been hung in Carnegie Institute ready for its formal 
inaugural. 

Regarding the last-named event there is always a 
good deal of advance speculation about potential prize- 
winners. Last year it was Italy which carried off first 
honours; the preceding year it was France. And now, 
from quarters close to the centre of Carnegie affairs, 
comes word that it will most likely be an American, 
for the first time in many years, at least, who will receive 
highest honours. 

However that may be, the subject of awards was 
placed in distinguished hands when the management 
invited Henri Matisse, of France, Karl Sterrer, of Austria, 
and Glyn Philpot, R.A., of England, to come to America to 
officiate as this year’s jurymen. The Carnegie Interna- 
tionals for many years have been gaining repute. Or- 
ganized upon a substantial basis and with sufficient funds 
at their disposal to enable representatives to comb the 
European countries for first-rate pictures, these shows 
are, for Americans, excellent opportunities for the 
acquiring of a world-consciousness in matters of current 
art. 

Mexico, as an art-producing nation, has been until 
quite recently a closed book to its neighbour on the 
north. When Ambassador Morrow began his mission 
on behalf of better relations between Mexico and the 
United States there had never been held here a com- 
prehensive showing of modern Mexican painting or 
sculpture or handicraft. One or two modest sources 
were devoted to marketing the pottery and glass so 
distinctive in the hands of native artisans. Of her 
painters we had had but an occasional glimpse through 
exhibitions by Jose Clement Orozco and others. Now 
the book is to be opened to us to examine in all its 
fullness. 

The most exciting development of the month so far, 
apart from the sensational reports of purchases of old 
masters abroad by heads of American art houses, is the 
modern French exhibition at the new Marie Harriman 
Gallery. This has been most successful so far as attend- 
ance is concerned, while the paintings themselves, 
including brilliant works by Renoir, Van Gogh, and 
others, have fully justified the interest shown in them by 
the public. As for Renoir, the exhibition of his work last 
season at the Knoedler Gallery could scarcely be improved 
upon. He is, nevertheless, also one of the outstanding 
figures on this occasion, represented by six charming 
pictures. These are outnumbered only by the eight 
varied works by Derain, which are assembled for the 
occasion. 

A brilliant example of Renoir’s early prime is the 
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portrait, “ Lise,” a bust study of a woman. This is 
especially notable for its firm modelling and its richly 
glazed-over surface. The jovial likeness of Madame 
Renoir is a more freely handled painting and an admirable 
portrait also; while the small profile of a boy, “ Jean 
with Beret,” a study of the painter’s son, is a captivating 
thing with its softened drawing and vital colour. The 
show boasts a lovely Van Gogh. It is appreciatively 
seen apropos of the master’s anniversary this month. 
This ‘‘ Roses ” is one of the finest works in the exhibition 
and comes from the private collection of Mrs. Harriman, 
who, aside from her management of the gallery which 
bears her name, is known as one of the younger American 
collectors of modern art. Her “ Mother and Child,” by 
Picasso, is also lent for the exhibition. 

If Picasso ever may be said to exert charm, the latter 
picture is an instance of his doing so. Here he is seen 
in his most objective linear style, a draughtsman in paint 
showing his skill in a free and original way. Like the 
majority of those shown, this picture appears on view 
publicly for the first time in this country. By Picasso 
there is also an interesting early work, the “ Woman 
with the Loaves,” dating from 1905, and showing marked 
sensitiveness in drawing and colour. It is similar in these 
respects to the large terra-cotta toned figure composition 
called “‘ Adolescence,” which is, however, something 
more of a “ gesture.” 

The strong impression made by Picasso here is 
uniformly on the side of the objective. His inquiries into 
abstraction have no place in the show. There is a 
decorative flower study by Matisse, which makes a gentle 
impression. This is one of those quietly vivid interior 
arrangements in which pattern counts for much and 
colour even more. The single Gauguin sums up the 
best in his art; his exotic colour, the calm dignity of his 
figures. This Tahitian scene, “ At the Edge of the 
Forest,”’ deals in rich arabesques of tropical growth, and 
has a subtle tapestry-like charm about it. 

Good Derains are to be seen, and a really enchanting 
one is the small landscape, “ Cote d’Azur.” The large 
“* Mediterranean ” landscape is another privately owned 
picture, broad in design, and sweeping in its rhythms. 
With his several portrait studies, including the “ Man- 
dolinist,” Derain is very fully represented. Any such 
brief summary as the present one cannot ignore, however, 
the study of the head of a card player by Cézanne, for 
his well-known group in Germany. Nor the two 
inimitable little landscapes by Rousseau. 

Among the French subjects brought from Europe 
this summer by the head of the Kraushaar Gallery, a large 
Matisse figure-piece is included in the second of the 
modern exhibitions now open. But particularly interest- 
ing are two smaller paintings, one of an Arab, standing, 
by Delacroix, the other a head of a woman by Ingres. 
The latter is a study for one of his larger compositions, 
probably the “‘ Apotheosis of Homer,” but is a finished 
product, nevertheless, in Ingres’ pure classical manner. 
The study, which is superb, both in drawing and senti- 
ment, is signed and dated 1806. Mr. Kraushaar invested 
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rather heavily in Rouault, five of whose works are shown, 
and several of which are starred in the exhibition. 

We have been authorized by the Duveen Gallery to 
reproduce the famous Vermeer, “‘ The Coquette,” lately 
owned by the Brunswick Museum, in Brunswick, Ger- 
many, and the firm’s latest acquisition.* Destined for 
America, this masterpiece will likely join one of the three 
or four outstanding private art collections of the country, 
as no museum would be easily able to afford such a 
luxury. The catalogue of the Brunswick Gallery describes 
it as a painting on canvas, 31 in. by 27 in. in size, some- 
times known as “ The Girl with a Wine Glass.” A 
delightful example of Vermeer’s treatment of an interior 
with figures, it is characterized by its pure and sparkling 
colour and gracious handling of incident. The painting, 
which comes from the former Saltzhal collection of the 
Dukes of Brunswick, is a signed work and one of the 
few by the master inscribed with his name, “‘ J. Meer.” 

The United States is fortunate in owning from ten 
to fifteen recognized works of the Dutch master. The 
Metropolitan Museum has three, including the famous 
“* Girl Asleep ” and an interior with figure, both of which 
formerly belonged to the Altman collection, and the 
* Young Woman with a Lute,” received as a part of the 
Collis P. Huntington bequest, several years ago. “‘ Young 
Woman Weighing Pearls ” is another owned by Joseph E. 
Widener, of Philadelphia, and there are Vermeers in the 
John G. Johnson collection in Philadelphia, the Frick 
collection in New York, the Isabella Stewart Gardner 
Museum in Boston, and others. 

“The Coquette ” dates from about the same period 
as the “‘ Girl Drinking with a Gentleman,” belonging to 
the Kaiser Friedrich Museum in Berlin. Both depict 
the same interior, with its casement window glazed with 
the arms of a Royal house. A young woman sits in the 
foreground, wearing a light red dress. She is attended 
by a cavalier who stands behind her and bows as he takes 
her hand inviting her to drink from a glass of wine. Her 
face is turned toward the observer with a gay smile. In 
the left background a second gentleman is seated at a 
table facing to the right, supporting his head discon- 
solately upon his hand. Over the deep blue tablecloth 
is thrown a white napkin, and on it stands a white 
porcelain wine jug. Close to it is a dish of lemons also 
contributing a piquant colour-note to the composition. 
On the rear wall hangs a portrait of a gentleman. 

The picture is richly illuminated, the light from the 
window tinging the figures with a warm glow, and 
casting the depths of the room into shadow. The paint- 
ing’s arrival here is anxiously awaited by art-lovers on 
the chance that it may be available to public view, but no 
assurances to this effect have yet been given by those in 
a position to grant them. 

The transaction discussed above followed closely upon 
another important sale recorded here, the sale of a striking 
“Portrait of a Young Man” by Frans Hals to the 
Pittsburgh collector, Mrs. B. F. Jones, Jr. This picture, 
which formerly had been in the hands of the John Levy 
Gallery of New York, is credited to the year 1630, when 
Hals was fifty years old and successful as a portrait painter 
in Haarlem. The young man, with upturned moustache 
and goatee, is seated sidewise, his head turned towards 
the observer. There is an animated expression about the 





* We hope to reproduce this next month.—EDITOR 
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features, and the broad, white collar gives them an added 
emphasis as the sitter seems to take amused interest in 
some object in front of him. 

A brilliant simplicity governs the painting of the 
dark grey costume which is very Hals-like in its broad 
brushwork. “‘ As fine as anything he ever painted ”’ is 
the description of the portrait by a well-known Hals 
authority. The subject has been published by Von Bode 
in his authoritative work on Frans Hals, and has been 
referred to in other scholarly articles on the master’s work. 
Brought to America only last summer, the portrait had for 
some years belonged to Arthur Ruck, the London dealer. 
It is a bust length and measures about 25 in. by 30 in. 

The high price paid for the portrait—this was reported 
to be in six figures—points to the comparatively recent 
increase in the estimation of the master’s work. In 1885 
$5,000 still was considered a fairly high price. The 
purchase by the National Gallery, in 1908, of the famous 
family group belonging to Lord Talbot, for about 
$125,000, will still be recalled ‘by many art collectors. 
The latter figure was even then regarded as rather extreme. 
But in 1919, at the Drummond sale in London, the 
smaller portrait of Cozmans was reported sold to an 
unrecorded bidder for nearly $133,000, thus establishing 
conclusively the high regard with which the master’s 
work was held. In this country one of the last fine 
Hals to win public attention was the “ Portrait of a 
Man,” which was acquired by John McCormack, the 
tenor, from the collection of Count Maurice Zamoyski, 
the then Polish Ambassador to France. This was pur- 
chased in 1921 for about $150,000. 

The above occurrences provide a fair idea of what 
the autumn brings to New York each year in the way 
of art attractions. Besides the many exhibitions being 
planned for, the fast ships from abroad are bringing back 
dealers who, from all reports, have been unusually 
successful in their quests for art treasures. 

There remains, however, a word to be said concerning 
the prospects of the auction season. Art readers will 
probably recall the combination a year ago of New 
York’s two leading art auction houses, the American Art 
Association and the Anderson Galleries. The pro- 
gramme for this year so far mapped out includes three 
extraordinary sales, these to be of the collections of 
Claus A. Spreckels, from the Villa Baratier at St. Jean-Cap 
Ferrat, France, the Comtesse de la Beraudiere, and the 
property of an important German collector, whose name 
is not specified. 

Beginning the season in mid-October with sales of 
fine furniture, rare books and manuscripts from several 
sources, the galleries will offer the Spreckels group some 
time later. Mr. Spreckels, it is said, furnished the Villa 
Baratier with many objects of paramount importance, 
and with the assistance of various art dealers of inter- 
national repute. Examples of the work of the great 
French ébénistes, together with fine bronzes, Chinese and 
other porcelains and paintings, are listed in the collection 
which includes the boiserie of the grand salon. 

Signed pieces by famous French craftsmen also figure, 
it is said, among the French eighteenth-century furniture 
in the Beraudiere group; while the German collection con- 
sists of a varied group of paintings by early European artists, 
Hals, Maes, Terborch, de Hoogh, Hobbema, Brueghel, 
Wouverman, Van Dyck, and others giving especially strong 
representation to the Dutch and Flemish schools. 
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ENGRAVINGS OF THE DAY 





PERSEUS 


Line Engraving by William E. C. Morgan 
Edition limited to 70 artist’s proofs at £5 § © each 
Published by The Beaux Arts Gallery 
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THE BROOK Line Engraving by William E. C. Morgan 


Edition limited to 50 artist’s prcofs at £4 4 © each 
Published by The Beaux Arts Gallery 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


THIRTY YEARS OF BRITISH ART, by Sir JosePpH DvuvEEN, 
Br. With an Introduction by StR MARTIN Conway, M.P. 
(London: The Studio, Ltd.) Special Autumn Number, 
1930. 78. 6d. net in wrapper; 10s. 6d. cloth. 

In this book, which contains, inter alia, some shrewd 
practical advice to young artists, Sir Joseph Duveen has 
had two main purposes. Firstly, he surveys the changes 
that have come over the spirit of the scene since the 
period closing with Victoria’s death and their reactions 
upon the world of art; and, secondly, he tells the story, 
from its inception, of his plan to help the ever-increasing 
army of deserving, but “ lesser-known,” British artists. 

The changes are patent for all to see. The mechani- 
zation (as it is the fashion to call it) of human life which 
has taken place in our time is reflected vividly enough in 
the art of today. And, speaking of the Great War, Sir 
Joseph says, “ As regards modern art its effects were 
stupendous.” 

But the change has, I think, been more gradual than 
has been suggested, and is not wholly due to the cataclysm 
of the Great War. It was inevitable. During the years 
immediately preceding that world-shaking event other 
influences were shaping the change, perhaps more 
rapidly on the Continent, but none the less surely here. 
We had the Academy reformii.g itself, slowly it is true, 
and as far back as 1904 beginning its absorption of the 
more distinguished heretics of the New English Art 
Club, at first by exhibiting their work and shortly after 
by admitting them to associateship. It was still fighting 
a rearguard action against what it must have looked upon 
as a new poison gas, and some of its older members are 
doing so now. It is needless to point out how the mighty 
of those not-so-far-off days have fallen. The recent 
history of the auction rooms is evidence enough. 

The Post-Impressionist Exhibitions held here in 
1910 and 1912 (in the latter was included an English 
group) and the Futurist Exhibition at Sackville Street 
supported by eminent writers and advanced critics, gave 
an immense stimulus and pointed out a new direction 
to our younger artists, and this impetus, for good or for 
ill, shook the complacency of the studios and forced 
people to sit up and take notice. The battle raged loud 
and long, but it was realized that the clock could not be 
set back. The net result today, whatever else may be 
said, is that art is in closer relation to current life than it 
has been for many generations. 

It is with gratitude that all should read of Sir Joseph’s 
efforts to bring into being his scheme of British Artists’ 
Exhibitions; and how for a long time he brooded upon 
the plight of the young men and women of whose talent 
he felt assured, and meditated a plan whereby he might 
encourage them and create a demand for their work. 

The trouble is, as Sir William Orpen, R.A., remarked 
to the author, that “ the average artist does not possess 
the haziest notions about salesmanship.” They can 
produce the goods, but know not how to market them. 

With Sir Joseph, to be convinced is to take action. 
Astonishing progress has been made since he first 
unfolded his scheme to Mr. Stanley Baldwin, then 
Prime Minister, in a letter dated January 22, 1926, a letter 
which was widely circulated through the Press. In this 
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he pointed out that in France and America State en- 
couragement is freely given, and recognition of the fact 
that art is a valuable asset in the sum of a country’s 
wealth and prestige as a civilized nation. ‘“‘ No such 
atmosphere exists in England.” 

Sir Joseph reiterates his conviction that at no time 
has this country possessed such a wealth and such a 
range of real artistic talent as we have today; further, 
that British Art today is the best in the world, and only 
needs more publicity to meet with the encouragement 
and support it deserves. 

Mr. Baldwin’s reply encouraged Sir Joseph to put 
his scheme into immediate execution, and to such effect 
that the first exhibition of 345 works was opened at 
Leeds in the following year. Eight subsequent exhibi- 
tions have been held in various cities, and a great retro- 
spective loan exhibition of the works sold during the 
past three years is promised this autumn to be held at 
the London Guildhall. This will give some indication 
of the prevalent taste of the modern buyer. 

The plain fact is, that a work of art is the very last 
thing that the average British houscholder will spend 
his money on. Though he may admire an artist’s skill, 
he is shy of trusting his own judgment. In this matter 
Sir Joseph shows how he may be helped by accepting 
the judgment of proved connoisseurs, and led by them 
to a better appreciation, finally to acquire a love and 
understanding of art for themselves. The habit has to 
be cultivated. 

Sterling advice is given to the young artists themselves. 
Ugly and violent pictures make no appeal to the average 
British mind, but good workmanship and beauty of form 
and colour are universally appreciated, and this beauty 
can be found in contemporary life not less certainly than 
in any period of the past. 

Three important facts are for the young artist to 
remember. “ These three things are subject, size, and 
price. All that is necessary (in the last respect) is for the 
artist to keep his prices low till he runs out of stock... . 
The more homes he can get his pictures into the greater 
will become the demand for his work. . .. To bear in mind 
the dimensions of the ordinary middle-class sitting-room, 
and to refrain from painting monster-size canvases . 
and. to paint subjects attractive to the people who buy 
and have to live with them.” 

In many ways the community at large, as well as our 
present generation of artists, is indebted to Sir Joseph 
Duveen, whose magnificent generosity has sown the seed 
of a harvest of mighty potentiality for the future. 

GRANVILLE FELL 


OLD MASTER DRAWINGS. A Quarterly Magazine for 
Students and Collectors. Vol. V, No. 18, September 1930. 
(London: B. T. Batsford.) §s. net. 

This No. 18 of the “ Old Master Drawings ” contains 
an article by Mr. A. P. Oppé on “A Fresh Group of 
Tiepolo Drawings,” from Mr. Henry Duff Gordon’s 
collection, with four illustrations, and the following 
“notes” on the reproductions of other drawings : 
Dr. Parker on an “ Etienne Aubry ” and a “ Liotard ”’; 
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Mr. Mackowsky ona “ Lorenzo di Credi”; Mr. Dodgson 
on a drawing of the “ School of Diirer”; M..Delbanco 
on an “ Abraham Hondius ”; M. Benesch on a “ Wolf 
Huber ”; Mr. J. Byam Shaw ona “ Philips de Koninck ”; 
Mr. Suida on a “ Bartolommeo Neroni ”; Mr. Fischel on 
a “ Baldassare Peruzzi”; M. Wescher on the “ Mono- 
grammist PVL ”; and Mr. Hugelshofer on a drawing of 
the “ Austrian School about 1430.” As regards the 
plates : The two first “‘ Tiepolos ” are as little convincing 
as the two others are impressive. The “ Head of the 
Virgin,” by Lorenzo di Credi, is charming; the “ Lady in 
Oriental Costume, Reading,” by Liotard, is dull; the 
“Male Figure,” by Etienne Aubry, extremely com- 
petent; M. Wescher identifies the “‘ Rape of Europa ” 
on the basis of an engraving as by the Master PVL., 
and connects him with Aert Ortkens of Antwerp. The 
dog studies by Abraham Hondius are remarkable for their 
“action.” Philips de Koninck’s “ View of Laren,” a 
charming one, should be studied for its “ dynamic ” 
treatment of the foreground and its admirable “ short- 
hand ” for the different trees. The rest are less interest- 
ing, with the exception of plate 14. Incidentally the note 
which accompanies it is wrongly numbered. Mr. Suida 
identifies this drawing as a study for “ The Mystic 
Marriage of St. Catherine,” which latter was exhibited 
at Burlington House as by Sodoma. Mr. Suida gives 
both the picture and the drawing to Sodoma’s son-in-law, 
Bartolommeo Neroni. Comparison of the reproduction 
of the picture with that of the drawing, however, makes 
it difficult to believe that both can be by the same hand; 
the drawing, though not by any means unexceptionable, 
is nevertheless, in our view, so much superior. 


THE TECHNIQUE OF PAINTING: WATERCOLOUR, 
OIL, PASTEL, by LEONARD RICHMOND, R.O.I., R.B.A., 
and J. LITTLEJOHNS, R.B.A., R.B.C., A.R.W.A. In 
18 fortnightly parts, with about 8 coloured plates. (Sir 
Isaac Pitman & Sons, Ltd.) 2s. 6d. each net. 

Messrs. Richmond’s and Littlejohns’ “‘ Technique of 
Painting,” of which Part I has just been issued, and which 
will be published in eighteen fortnightly parts, leads off 
with “ an entirely new edition of this very popular book. 
The text is considerably enlarged, and sixteen new 
colour-plates have been added.” We have already 
reviewed this book when it was first published. It is a 
sensible account of the watercolour painters’ practice, 
discussing such problems as “ Outline and Wash,” 
“Wash ‘and Outline,” “ Scratching Out,” “ Scraping 
Out,” “‘ Various Devices,” “ Lucky Accidents,” etc., etc. 
It will be seen that the authors leave “ theory ” alone 
and concentrate on every conceivable kind of practice, 
leaving the student to investigate and adopt the manner 
which may suit his individuality best. 

“ Oil ” and “ pastel ” are to be treated from the same 
standpoint. So far as any art can be learnt from a book, 
this “ Technique of Painting” promises to contain 
more useful information than may be gathered from the 
word of mouth of the average teacher. 


SOUND AND MEANING IN ENGLISH POETRY, by 

KATHARINE M. WILson. (Cape.) 10s. 6d. net. 

Dr. Katharine M. Wilson has specialized in that 
frontier and little-explored land between. poetry and 
music. With this new book of hers she carries a step 
further the study she made of verse rhythms in “ The 
Real Rhythm in English Poetry,” which was reviewed at 


the time in these columns. Or, rather, she here inves- 
tigates, first of all the nature of musical sound in general 
and its adaptations to speech in the inflexions of prose 
and then in those of poetry. She ends this portion of her 
book with a chapter on cadence. In the second half 
she attacks the problem of meaning which she does not 
use in the prose significance of the word. “‘ The idea 
I wish to shatter,” she says, “is that which considers 
music a language of the spirit and denies that poetry is 
also the language of the spirit.” The process entails 
for the reader nearly 200 pages of close argument 
interspersed with elaborate diagrams and salted with 
occasional sallies, for Dr. Wilson can be entertaining 
when she chooses. And we reach port with the chapter 
showing music and meaning married and agreeing well 
in many elaborate examples that are masterpieces of 
accurate work by both type-setters and proof-readers. 

H. E. W. 


FOREIGN REVIEW SECTION 
By KINETON PARKES 


LA PEINTURE BELGE DEPUIS 1830, par Paut CoLin. 
Large 8vo, pp. 509, illus. 449 + plates 32. Liner. 
(Brussels : Editions de Cahiers de Belgique.) 1930. F. 100. 
This is a generous book; generous to the purchaser 

and reader, to the lover of pictures, and on the whole 

to the artists concerned. Here and there a little dis- 
proportion creeps in, and now and then an adequate 
treatment of an artist drops out. For example, among 
the modern men Léon de Smet, known so well in London, 
and regarded there as a thorough and distinguished 
representative of the Belgian school of today, gets but 
a line or two. The modern school is dealt with in the 
sixth part of the volume, which occupies a little over 
fifty pages, so that it is not disproportionate to a great 
degree, but it has nothing to show which equals any 
other of the previous sections. George Minne, the 
sculptor, is represented by a fine plate, a true plastic 
drawing; another plate is devoted to Gustave Van de 

Woestyne, and still another to Gustave de Smet, the two 

latter being advanced, as is that of Constant Permeke, one 

of the vanguard recognized as of European importance. 

As is always the case, there is much that is crude, much 

that is naive, much that is eccentric, as in all the advanced 

schools of today, and there is nothing peculiarly Belgian. 

Still going backwards, the chapters on the Impres- 
sionist stage include much more important matter, for 
the Belgian school affords evidence of independent 
development in this direction. 

There are big men: men like Auguste Oleffe with a 
distinct Flemish touch, Rik Wouters more affected by 
the great French Impressionists, M. Van Rysselberghe 
and Henri Evenepoel less definitely progressive. James 
Ensor comes into the period, and his most extravagant 
later things do not succeed in modifying the respect 
which the strong, sane painting of his first period has 
engendered. There is some fine landscape work of this 
time, including that of Guillaume Vogels. The fourth 
section is typical of the accepted work of the later years 
of the nineteenth century, with a good deal of sound 
decoration and such outstanding figure-work as that of 
Eugéne Laermans, the most original of the group, and 
the canal and architectural scenes of Albert Baertsoen. 
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Going right back now to 1830, when the renaissance 
of Belgian painting was emerging from the classical, 
and struggling through the romantic stage, a number 
of artists who would be creditable to any school stand 
out. Their work was mostly of the studio, although some 
degree of a prepossession in a love of nature appears. 
But the large majority of the paintings were pictures like 
those of Jean-Baptiste Madou, Henri de Braekeleer, and 
Henri Leys. In Leys, Belgium has her E. A. Abbey, 
and very good historical paintings he produced. Follow- 
ing now came real reform, in the guise of realism : Joseph 
Stevens painted his admirable dogs, and Alfred Stevens 
his altogether admirable and adorable women. Only 
less of a genius than the English Alfred Stevens, he 
went as near to life. Faced with such work as that of 
these two men the romantic school had perforce to 
succumb; gradually through Charles de Groux naturalism 
wended its way towards realism, and by the help of 
Isidore Verheyden and Franz Courtens, Constantin 
Meunier, the great Belgian realist, was reached at last. 
It is satisfactory to have this account of Meunier as a 
painter, for in England he is so generally regarded as 
sculptor only. In both arts he was a revolutionary, for 
industrialism enters into Belgian painting and sculpture 
only with Meunier, and in the case of the latter enters 
into a school which is almost entirely classical; enters, 
so far as both are concerned, for the purpose, not only of 
changing the face of Belgian arts, but of putting a new 
aspect upon the art of Europe. Strangely enough 
Meunier’s influence had less result on the spirit of 
Belgian painting than on that of France and Germany, 
and probably its greatest force was spent in England 
and in the Scandinavian centres. However this may be, 
it is as certain that contemporary Belgian painting goes 
back to Meunier, as that the painting from the 1830’s 
works up to him. Although there are painters of the 
school who possessed greater technical facility in drawing 
and in colour and wider imagination, in Meunier Belgian 
art of the nineteenth century reaches its zenith in spirit 
and in truth. 


LA PEINTURE ALLEMANDE CONTEMPORAINE, par 
EMILE WALDMANN. Cr. 8vo, pp. 79, illus. + plates 48. 
Sewn. (Paris: G. Crés.) 1930. F. 40. 

Whatever else modern German painting is, it is not 

a pale reflection of modern French. Only in the work of 

Rudolf Grossman and Erich Heckel is the influence of 

Paris particularly observable, and then with a difference. 

For the rest, German painting is as individual as it is 

national. In Austria, Hungary, Czechoslovakia and 

Yugoslavia there are young artists who are influenced by 

German painting as represented in this useful book, 

often to the good, sometimes to the bad, for there is a 

particular and peculiar feeling in German modern 

painting, very difficult to understand, and extremely 
difficult to imitate. In the hands of the imitators, 

German or otherwise, the spirit is lost, and only the 

fleshly body remains. At Dresden and at Vienna, where 

some of the best pictures of the modern German school 
are to be seen, there are also some of the worst imitations : 
the contrasts are painful. In other places the worst of 
the German school are collected as piously, or as venally, 
as the case may be, as are the worst of the French 
school in Paris and in London. The two operations are 
useful inasmuch as they serve to bring out the real value 
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of modern German painting. The real value is an 
uncompromising insistence on appearances heightened 
by hectic imagination. This did not begin with Max 
Liebermann, but it ensued upon his work, logically with 
allowances for the indications of extravagances which 
naturally followed. Max Liebermann is the last of the 
quiet, strong German painters. After him strength, and 
more strength, but no quietude; sometimes ugly strength, 
but almost always expressive. The modern German 
painter, if he notices the purely normal, heightens it into 
the abnormal. If he sees the abnormal he expresses it 
with vigour. 

What he likes to see are appearances which stimulate 
his imagination and so give him scope for the exercise 
of a pristine love of colour and the use of paint. Emile 
Waldmann’s book gives plenty of reasons in support of 
the intensity of observation and records of the younger 
German men and women artists, and he treats them 
individually as well as generally in not too long disserta- 
tions. Louis Corinth, Max Slevoght, Max Pechstein, 
Paula Modersohn-Becker, Franz Marc, Paul Klee, 
George Grosz, Carl Hofer and Oscar Kokoscha are the 
leaders, and their pictures are to be seen in the public 
galleries of Middle Europe and in the private collections. 
The still younger artists are pressing forward in the same 
fashion, and the school, despite its extravagances and, in 
its later adherents, its fondness for the ugly and uncouth, 
is demonstrating itself in strength and in truth. 


REGI MAGYAR BIBLIOFILEK, by EpITH HOFFMANN. 4to, 
pp. 304, plates xxxix. (Budapest: Magyar Bibliophil 
Tarsasag.) Sewn. 28s. 1929. 

The name of Dr. Edith Hoffmann is very well known 
in Middle Europe. She is Conservator of the Museum 
of Fine Arts at Budapest, and is an admirable research 
worker as her latest book on “ Booklovers of Hungary, 
1342-1526,” testifies. It is a beautiful book, and a great 
credit to its printers as well as to its editors, the Hun- 
garian Bibliophil Society of Budapest. The type is good; 
the capitals well arranged on the pages, which offer an 
unusual opportunity for display, as there are a con- 
siderable number of sections, but no ostensible chapters. 
It is well machined on excellent paper; each copy is 
numbered, and it commends itself to the collector of 
finely printed books. In substance it does not cover a 
large number of years, but it is devoted to a most im- 
portant phase of Hungarian culture from the second half 
of the fourteenth to the first half of the sixteenth century. 
There is a record of thirty-four considerable libraries of 
the period, and as these are now dispersed, the bringing 
together of accounts of them is of the greatest value. 
These libraries were assembled by potentates and 
ecclesiastics, and Hungary was rich in such at the time, 
among them King Lewis the Great, King Sigismund, 
Archbishop George de Paléczy of Esztergom, and other 
great humanists. The books forming these libraries, 
many of them known to bibliophiles, were of various 
nationalities, but Dr. Edith Hoffmann notes that some 
were Hungarian, and therefore of the greatest value as 
links in the historical chain of Magyar art. The famous 
illustrated “‘ Chronicle of Hungary ” was in the library 
of King Lewis, and is now at Vienna, and the first plate 
shows its quality. All the plates are treasures of calli- 
graphy and illumination; and, apart from the general 
decorations, there are page pictures of the most interesting 
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and beautiful pictorial character. The collection most 
generously illustrated is the Matyas Kirdly, exhibiting the 
influence, or the actual work, of Italian sixteenth-century 
artists ; and the Aristotle has much beautiful lettering, both 
capital and smaller, and this is now in the Bibliothéque 
Nationale at Paris. The great libraries of Oxford, Vienna, 


coins. That is very well, for coins and medals are such 
common things that attention is rarely given to them as 
objects of art. Little is written about them even in the 
most comprehensive encyclopedias, and but small under- 
standing is accorded them there. Their use on com- 
memorative occasions affords them a brief vogue; in 
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Rome, Munich, Nuremburg also contain these manu- 
scripts, and nearer home they are to be found at Salzburg, 
Zagreb, and Pozsony, as well as in the libraries of Budapest. 


LA MEDAILLE FRANCAISE CONTEMPORAINE, par 
HENRI CLASSENS. Cr. 8vo, pp. 63 + illus. 166. Sewn. 
(Paris : G. Crés.) F. 40. 1930. 

Henri Classens calls the art of the medal “ J’art du 
petit bas-relief.” It is a good definition, simple and 
embracive, including plaques, medallions, medals, and 


England the vogue is not extensive, abroad it is greater. 
In Finland, for example, a small country, but with a 
large proportion of art-loving people, there is a school of 
contemporary medallists of distinction. In France the 
medal has always received its largest amount of attention, 
in England probably its smallest. In no country, however, 
has the medal been widely understood; its technique has 
not been generally considered. In France the medal 
has often been employed frivolously, but on the whole 
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it is better understood there than elsewhere. In the 
first place the medal is the art of portraiture and the 
figure; in the second, the art of lettering. With these 
functions is combined that of decoration. A good medal 
is that which combines these three factors in a comely 
fashion. There are two ways of doing this, the first by 
cutting and the second by moulding. Glyptic sculpture 
embraces all cut form, but it has its restricted meaning 
in small cut work, such as the cameo and the intaglio. 
The medal in its purest form is allied to the cameo and 
intcglio, it combines both the relief surface and the 
sunken surface. Unlike the glyptic of stones, however, 
it is reproductive, and in this the second aspect of the 
medal embraces modelling. Glyptic medals are repro- 
duced by means of dies; plastic medals are cast from 
moulds. As in larger sculpture, the two processes are 
frequently confused. A medal is moulded in wax, 
however delicately, but instead of being cast direct it is 
subjected to a degree of cutting to give it a finer line and 
a sharper relief. This is not right, for the essence of 
medal making lies in the direct cutting of two dies in 
steel, an upper and a lower, in which great refinement 
of cutting is possible, resulting in a pure sharpness of 
contour which is the secret of the true medal. The 
glyptic process is, of course, much more intricate and 
involved than the modelling method which is very simply 
carried through like all modelling, and has no special 
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technique apart from that of modelling. Glyptic 
medalling has a special technique, that of die-cutting for 
stamping, and this, unfortunately, results in the debase- 
ment of the art. The great artists do not cut dies, and 
die-cutting therefore lies in the hands of die-cutters. 
That is why most of the fine medals of today are modelled, 
and the beauty of the moulded medal is exemplified in 
the Czechoslovak Croix de Guerre which Bourdelle 
made for the new nation. In this the figure, lettering, and 
decoration are beautifully combined. But observe some 
of the other modelled medals illustrated in this useful 
book; they are but wax modelling on a small scale; they 
do not possess the miniature virtue of the die-struck 
reality. As modelled relief, including a wide subject- 
matter, they are interesting, but it is in the glyptic medal 
that real virtue is to be found. So that it is to the mints 
and other establishments where metallic dies are cut 
that we have to look for the improvement of the 
authentic medal, and it has to be confessed that for the 
finest work the mints must turn to the great artists who 
must supply the models. The problem of the medal is 
discussed by Henri Classens with intelligence, but it 
seems certain that the ideal of the medal, the art of small 
glyptic relief, can only be reached indirectly. It is to the 
credit of France that her medallists are given status as 
sculptors, and so the art has always maintained a fair 
level of efficiency. 


ART NEWS AND NOTES 


By HERBERT FURST 


EARLY BRITISH PORTRAITS ENGRAVED IN LINE, 
AND WATERCOLOURS BY A. C. BOWN, AT MESSRS. 
COLNAGHI’S GALLERIES. 

For those who are interested in the craft of line- 
engraving, quite as much as for others concerned with 
portraiture, this is a fascinating exhibition. There are 
portraits here which show the more or less crude begin- 
nings of engraving in England, such as Elstrack’s “‘ Mary 
Queen of Scots” (53), or the anonymous engraver of 
“Robert, Earl of Essex,” Queen Elizabeth’s favourite, 
and the utmost refinement of the craft in Edelinck’s 
“* James Francis Edward Stewart ” (17), after De Troyes. 
There is a rare first state of C. van Dalen’s “ King Charles 
II,” “‘ before the crown, sceptre and orb on the table on 
left”; there is the interesting portrait of Sir Thomas 
Isham, “a young gentleman of beautiful person and 
sweet disposition,” engraved ad vivum by D. Loggan— 
an admirable piece showing the artist and engraver 
united in one individual; there is also a delightful portrait 
of Samuel Pepys which attracts one by reason of the 
sitter, the painter (Kneller), and the engraver (R. White), 
though the engraving is quite a modest one in every 
respect. There are other engravings of historical interest, 
such as Vertue’s “ William Shakespeare,” Audran’s 
“John Hampden,” Houbraken’s “ John Dryden” after 
Kneller, and White’s “Prince Rupert, the Soldier, 
Philosopher and Artist,” to whom we owe if not the dis- 
covery, at least the popularization of mezzotint engraving 
in England. In short, an exhibition of singular attraction. 

In the same galleries there is also a pleasant little show 
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of watercolours by Mr. A. C. Bown, whose clean crafts- 
manship is seen at its best in his sunny landscapes with 
good skies, such as “ From Richmond Terrace,” “‘ Early 
Morning, St. Tropez,” “‘ Place du XV Corps, St. Tropez,” 
and “‘ Limestone Rock, Symonds Yat.” 


CONTEMPORARY FRENCH PAINTINGS AT MESSRS. 
ABDY & CO.’S GALLERIES (11 Carlos Place, Grosvenor 
Square); MODERN PAINTINGS AT THE WERTHEIM 
GALLERY (3-5 Burlington Gardens); THE LONDON 
ARTISTS’ ASSOCIATION (92 New Bond Street); 
CONTEMPORARY BRITISH ART AT THE LEGER 
GALLERIES (13 Old Bond Street). 

The various exhibitors must excuse me for “ lumping 
them together,” partly for considerations of space, but 
also because they are bound by a common aim: the 
exhibitions are an effort to give living artists a chance to 
make a living. I sympathize, of course, but not entirely. 
So much is being done for more or less ““ Young Artists ” 
that the artists may be induced to believe that their 
profession is in itself a virtuous occupation; that they 
have a right to be supported or encouraged as one should 
reward a good deed. One gallery recently opened, 
though not amongst those mentioned here, requires the 
exhibitor to sign a declaration of indigence, or so I am 
told. But charity has nothing whatever to do with art. 
Quite the contrary; it is dangerous to give alms; they 
generally go to the wrong people at the expense of the 
“deserving poor.” Art should be encouraged—but 
not artists. “ Pour l’intellectuel, la souffrance me semble 
étre un bienfait surhumain; je ne la redoute pas,” said 














Art News and Notes 


TWO WOMEN AND A TEA BOWL By Staite Murray 
At Messrs. Reid and Lefévre’s Gallery (see p. 388) 


James Ensor, the Anglo-Belgian artist. His words 
are worth pondering over. Having said this and 
implied that these shows contain a proportion of 
works which in my opinion are not worthy of public 
exhibition, I hasten to add that, notwithstanding, the 
general average is surprisingly entertaining. The modern 
painter does let us see how his mind works, whilst the 
more old-fashioned seem to be eternally challenging 
Nature and her—inevitable—knock-out blow. To come 
to the “ horses ” : 

At the Abdy Gallery there are a number of French 
artists who, in the words of Mr. Konody’s preface to the 
catalogue, “‘ demand nothing in the way of extravagance 
and have not forgotten that they are unknown ‘ provin- 
cials.””” Amongst them Jules Flandrin is not so unknown, 
even in England, he having, I fancy, been represented 
in the first post-impressionist show, though there is little 
“* post-impressienism ”’ in his well-designed and naturalis- 
tic ““ La Dahlia Rouge.” The most important painters 
here seem to me to be Joseph Communal, Louis Germain, 
and Lucien Poignart, all of Chambéry, and endowed with 
vigorous simplicity. There are pleasant things also by 
Jacques Peretti, of Isére; Henri Frank, of Nice; and the 
“ Flowers,” by Juliette Bonne, of Nimes, painted in 
watercolours. 


At the Wertheim Gallery are a mixture of foreign and 
English artists, and it is good to hear that for every foreign 
work shown in Burlington Gardens an English work 
will be shown by the same gallery in Berlin and in Paris. 
The most striking painting is the late Christopher Wood’s 
“ Fishing Boat in Harbour,” a picture in which the 
unfortunate artist’s sophisticated naiveté has resulted in a 
picture pleasing in feeling, colour, and design. Admir- 
able are two paintings by Cedric Morris, a Whistleresque 
“ Dieppe” by Sickert; a “Reclining Figure ” by 
Matthew Smith, Venetian in colour; and a collection of 
drawings by David Jones. Very entertaining as an 
ingenious still-life painting is Tchelitchev’s “ Les 
Amoureux.” 

The London Artists’ Association this time exhibits 
works of non-members; and they are not by any means a 
homogeneous crowd. In point of fact, D. Towner is as 
pleasantly and thoroughly on the terra firma of naturalism 
as Mr. Basil Taylor is in the clouds of abstraction. 
Nevertheless, the former’s views of the English country- 
side are admirable in their competent simplicity, and 
Mr. Taylor achieves success where he uses concrete—it 
looks like sand and plaster of paris—to give his “‘ Group 
of Three” a kind of transcendental tangibility. Mr. 
Coldstream’s well-designed though depressing “ Still- 
life with a Pigeon” and hilarious “‘ Fish,’ Mr. Lam- 
bourn’s more academic ichthyological study, No. 25, and 
“* Apples,” and Mr. Millard’s “ Battersea Church,” are 
all pleasantly acceptable, though this artist’s paintings 
are inclined to be too robust for their size. Mr. E. Ginesi 
shows in ‘‘ Newkin, Yorkshire,” and ‘“ Betchworth,” a 
sound appreciation of design, space, light and form, but 
his “ Italian Girl,” and Mr. Hughes Stanton’s “ Nude,” 
seem to have little to justify them. 

At the Leger Galleries there is an extensive mixed 
exhibition—nearly a hundred works—including such 
diverse talents as Mr. Connard, R.A., Mr. Charles 
Ginner, Mr. Flanagan, Mr. Talmage, and Mr. Bissil. 
The outstanding picture here is Mr. Max Martin’s 
“ Witchcraft”; it is in every way ambitious as a large 
figure-composition with serious intent, and remarkable 


A CHINESE LANDSCAPE By Staite Murray 
At Messrs. Reid and Lefévre’s Gallery (see p. 388) 
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not only for its intense feeling but for its design and 
colour. Mr. A. R. Thompson’s “ Chelsea Artist and 
Friends ” is also a picture of some size, but a composition 
in the lighter vein. Other painters well represented are 
Miss Eve Kirk, Mr. John Mansbridge, Mr. Lionel Ellis, 
Mr. Anton Lock, Mr. William MacCance, Mr. William 
Gaunt, and Miss Miller Parker, whose entertaining 
paintings have, however, not the subtlety of her wood 
engravings. Amongst the sculpture Mr. Alfred Oakley’s 
“ Pan,” a figure carved out of a tree-trunk, with a very 
happy use of accidentals, deserves special praise. 





= : ee : = - | 
WARRIORS IN THE FOREST By Lucas van Leyden 
By permission of Messrs. Hollstein and Puppel (see p. 386) 


PAINTINGS, ETCHINGS, AND LITHOGRAPHS BY 
Cc. R. W. NEVINSON AT THE LEICESTER GALLERIES. 

I somehow feel I owe Mr. Nevinson an apology, not 
so much for what I may have said about his art in the 
past as for what I have thought about its motives. Mr. 
Nevinson every now and again expresses himself in-print, 
and does this very well. I have rather thought of his 
art as another form of “ publicity ””—it seemed to me 
very able journalism. Much of it, in my opinion, still is 
that; but there is more behind it. Take here in this 
exhibition : ““ On seeing the swallow for the first time in 
summer ”—the title is a clever journalistic exploitation 
of a famous Delius music piece, but the painting has 
distinctly, as such, separate and distinct merit. Or take 
“ From a Paris ’plane ”’; quite “‘ modern ” in subject; the 
sort of subject you find on the “ picture page ” of any 
daily or weekly—yet his picture is not a coloured photo- 
graph, but a work of art, proving his artistry in its design, 
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in its colour, in its appreciation of space. Again, “ Les 
Bibliophiles,” a view of the Seine with its foreground 
of bouguinistes; it is the sort of picture one could live 
with; its colour is good, its feeling of moving waters 
admirable. Once more, “ Night Drive,” a painting of a 
woodland road lit by the headlights of a car. It has been 
done before; very well by Mr. Ihlee, if I remember rightly; 
but Mr. Nevinson’s picture is distinguished by a feeling 
of romance and lovely colour, though the design suffers 
a little from the shape rather than the placing or the 
“value” of the car-back in the distance. “ Place, 
Marseilles,” is an idea which he has made use of before 
in connection with posters, but I believe I am right in 
saying that it is an original idea—this pattern-work of 
foliage—at all events in Western art, and treated as a 
study of light. “ Ant-hills of Finance,” again, may 
be journalism; but if it is, it is none the worse for that. 
“ Cagnes ” and “ The Strand” are good painting; the 
colour and the calm of the latter are adorable, an adjective 
which, unfortunately, flappers have brought into dis- 
repute. There are other pictures here for which I have 
little appreciation. ‘“‘ With nothing to lose, not even 
chains ” though, I understand, a recent picture—it is 
an epitome of his life—is the kind of thing that was 
disposed of twenty years ago. “ Fleurs du Mal” is 
representative of another “‘ ism ”—is it surréalisme ?—and 
Mr. Nevinson has long ago told us that he had done with 
“isms.” “‘ Medrano,” though superficially not unlike 
the last, is intrinsically different and pleases one more. 
“Le Littoral” and “Sun Worship” appear to me 
blatant in colour; in the latter picture surely the wor- 
shippers ought to have been treated with at least as 
much concern as the sunshades. “ Parnasse” offers 
material for comparison with Manet’s different treatment 
of a somewhat similar subject and does not suffer. 
Amongst his etchings and lithographs are many admirable 
things : things which show that Mr. Nevinson cares for 
life more than for art. That is as it should be. The 
artist is not there to tell us about esthetics; but esthetics 
are there to help us the better to appreciate life. If I 
did not fear journalese so much I should say I esteem 
him because he is a “ live wire.” 


THE LONDON GROUP TWENTY-EIGHTH EXHIBITION 
AT THE NEW BURLINGTON GALLERIES. 

This London Group Exhibition embraces something 
like three hundred works—nearly all of them, whatever 
faults they may possess, at least lively; too lively, some 
may think, for the feeling of “ Jazz” is still uppermost. 
Now a certain liveliness is desirable, but it is also easy of 
attainment; a room full of children’s or of lunatics’ works 
would, of necessity, also have the same quality. The 
“‘ deadness ” noticeable in academic exhibitions is the 
result of conscious effort, of self-repression rather than 
self-expression. And perhaps it would do the London 
Group exhibitors, or some of them, no harm to remember 
that self-expression—or, indeed, any kind of expression— 
is not in itself a virtue. The most important work here is, in 
my view, Mr. Duncan Grant’s decorative panel, “Rondo” ; 
it has a combination, a difficult one, of rhythmic line, 
atmosphere, and colour. The composition is not entirely 
flawless; but even so, it is far and away the most important 
contribution to the show. The means by which the artist has 
conveyed ambient light—huge grey-green dabs of paint— 
against the light ground is as daring as it is convincing. 
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Next, I fancy, comes Mr. Mark Gertler’s carefully 
considered and painstakingly elaborated “ Still-life with 
a Violin.” It is not every man’s “ meat,” but its very 
carefulness and the amount of thought expended on its 
design is a relief from so much of the other exhibits in 
which haste is the more evident quality. This “ Still- 
life ” should be compared with Mr. Meninsky’s “ Interior 
with Flowers,” a good picture in which, however, the 
red flowers simply jump from the canvas. Again, this 
picture should be compared with its neighbour, a land- 
scape, “ Beaume de Venise” by Roger Fry, which, subtle 
in tone, keeps all its colours within its “four walls,” 
the frame and the (illusional) space behind 1. One can 
only express surprise at Mr. Paul Nash’s “ Siren,” quite 
a pretty “toy,”’ but hardly worthy of his ascetic intellect. 
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LANDSCAPE WITH A HAYSTACK 
By permission of Messrs. Hollstein and Puppel 


Miss Watson Williams Vezélay’s “ Nudes” would be 
excellent if they were done on paper instead of mas- 
querading as oils. Space will not permit further 
argument. I must content myself with the enumeration 
of the following works which seem to me to have for 
one reason or another special merits: Mr. Fergus 
Graham’s “No. 1, The Square”; Mr. Charles Ginner’s 
“Doran’s Farm” —though it is not very strong in 
design; Mr. Carline’s “ Fishing in the Thames”; Mr. 
Ethelbert White’s ““ Woman with Red Beads”; Miss Vera 
Cunningham’s “ Artificial Flowers”; Mr. Claude Rogers’s 
(again) “‘ Coliseum, Chiswick”; Mr. Power’s “ Fleurs de 
Mal ”’—but his “ abstractions ” are threatening to become 
too cloyingly pretty; Mr. R. O. Dunlop’s “ Melita”; 
Mr. Farleigh’s peaceful “ Cedar”; Mr. P. Wilson’s 
robust “‘ White Bridge”; Mrs. Pearson Righetti’s very 
good “‘ Italian Garden”; Miss Jane Billaux’s nearly 
excellent ““ Madame Desirée”’ — there is something 
not quite right in the design; Mr. A. Clutton Brock’s 
* Arab Woman”; Mr. Charles Gerrard’s “‘ Model Rest- 
ing.” There are a few good drawings, such as Mr. Ardiz- 
zone’s “‘ Warrington Arms,” Mr. Rupert Lee’s “ Draw- 
ing,” Mr. Schwabe’s “ Causerie,” and a very good wood- 
engraving by L. A. de A. Amaral, “ Zephaniah ii, 14.” 
Amongst the sculpture I single out Mr. Lambert’s 
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“* Madame Nina Roni.” His “ Dancing Mother,” even 
without her hoop, seems less justified. Mr. Rupert 
Lee’s “‘ Cambridge Madonna,” intended, I believe, to 
be coloured, looks singularly “‘ reactionary ” for so pro- 
gressive an artist. Miss Pye’s “ Maternity” is a nice 
compact piece of carving; but why is the unfortunate 
babe held upside down? Her “ Sleepwalker” seems— 
in comparison—more comfortable. Miss Kottler’s “‘Gert,”’ 
a negress, is well done; and Mrs. Phyllis Clay’s “‘ Eve ” 
has archaic Greek dignity. Mr. Schilsky’s portrait 
bust of “‘ Eileen Mayo ” is an admirable piece of modelling 
in the Epstein manner, but why the unnecessary emphasis 
on the psychologically less interesting part of her 
anatomy? In proportion the sculpture is better than 
the other work of the London Group. 


By Rembrandt 


IMPORTANT SALES 


Messrs. Hollstein and Puppel of Berlin are having a 
sale of singular importance on November 7 and 8. It 
consists of “a famous collection, made in the fifteenth 
century, of woodcuts,” including forty-one unique prints, 
and also the Freiherr von G—— collection of engravings 
which dates from circa 1700. From Professor W. L. 
Schreiber’s preface to the catalogue of the woodcut 
collection we quote the following :— 


“An event of unusual importance has happened. 
The oldest collection of prints, gathered together by an 
art-loving monk, probably before the middle of the 
fifteenth century, and preserved intact for nearly five 
centuries, is now to be disposed of by auction. 

** For Germans it is painful that this unique collection 
of early woodcuts, mostly from the Upper Rhine, is to 
be sold and scattered, so that probably only a small part 
will remain in German possession, the more so as it 
consists with few exceptions of unique prints. 

*“One hardly knows whether the dotted prints—the 
first prints of an art of metal-cutting which developed 
about the middle of the fifteenth century and declined 
within a few decades—are to be considered the greatest 
treasure, or whether the two large woodcuts by the 
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ST. ELIZABETH 
By permission of Messrs. Hollstein and Puppel 


By Israel van Meckenem 


Master of St. Christopher, with the date 1423, is to be 
looked on as even more important. 

** The three dotted prints belong to the earliest pro- 
ductions of this art. Probably the ‘ Saint George’ is 
the oldest of the three. A little later are the ‘ Calvary’ 
and the ‘ Saint Andrew.’ ” 

Amongst the woodcuts the “ Madonna with Four 
Female Saints ” will probably arouse the keenest interest, 
apart from the already mentioned prints by the Master 
of St. Christopher. 

Other items singled out by that writer for special 
mention are “ Saint Margaret,” praised on account of 
its beautiful colouring, and the “‘ Six Sibyls and Prophets.” 

The Freiherr von G collection was found hidden 
away in albums in the library of the castle and was only 
accidentally discovered. It is particularly rich in Lucas 
van Leyden prints in unsurpassed state and quality, and 
including nearly all the master’s principal engravings : 
“David and Abigail,” the large “ Adoration of the 
Magi,” the large “ Ecce Homo,” etc., also eight of his 
woodcuts. Diirer is represented by the complete set of 
the engraved “ Passion,” “‘ Christ on the Cross,” “ St. 
Veronica’s Handkerchief,” “St. George on Foot,” 
** Apollo and Diana,” “‘ Melencolia,” “‘ Erasmus,” etc. 

Israel van Meckenem is likewise well represented, 
the collection including the very rare “ Doctor and 





and Notes 


Apothecary,” “ St. Elizabeth,” and so forth; the Rem- 
brandts include the very rare second state of Jan Asselyn, 
many of the landscapes, and “ La Petite Tombe.” 

Other masters mentioned in the catalogue are Martin 
Schongauer, whose principal engraving here is ‘‘ Christ 
on the Cross with Four Angels,” also “ St. John in 
Patmos,” “ St. Augustine,” “‘ St. Martin ”; furthermore 
Aldegrever, Altdorfer, Brueghel, Callot, etc. 

Our illustrations on pp. 384-7 refer to this sale. 
There is a sumptuous catalogue with 107 illustrations in 
collotype. 

*x *x x x 


Close on the heels of the great auction in Berlin just 
mentioned follows an equally important and even more 
extensive sale in Leipzig at Mr. C. G. Boerner’s Rooms 
on November I1, 12, and 13. It consists principally of 
the second part of the duplicates from the Russian State 
collections, and embraces no less than 1,426 items. In 
the circumstances it is quite impossible here to give an 
adequate idea of its contents, more especially as we have 
only received the catalogue on going to press. Suffice 
it to say that it is especially rich in early Italian and in 
Diirer and Rembrandt prints; that it embraces an Ostade 
series from an English private collection; portrait series; 
and the Hollar Guvre which formed part of another old 
English collection, of which the major portion was sold 
last spring; furthermore, coloured views of various 
cities, from a Russian collection, and, lastly, early original 
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drawings. These latter consist of an anonymous drawing 
of a bearded saint, of the school of Perugino, perhaps by 
Pinturricchio; an “ Adoration,” probably South German, 
after Rogier van der Weyden, and a large watercolour 
by Ostade, a “ Tavern Scene,” dated 1680. 


SHORTER NOTICES. 


Our illustrations on page 383 are from an exhibition 
of pottery and paintings by Mr. Staite Murray, the 
well-known potter, which is to open during the first week 
in November at the Lefévre Gallery, and will continue 
till the end of the month. 


At the Fine Art Society are oil paintings and water- 
colour drawings by a Scottish painter, Mr. Charles 
Oppenheimer, A.R.S.A., R.S.W. They are very com- 
petent, of a rather “ faultless ” kind, which means that 
one cannot say much more about them than that they 
are well done. In only one case, “ Hadrian’s Wall, 
Northumberland,” does he make one’s pulse beat any 
faster; the serpentining masonry and its black environ- 
ment raises his technique above the level of competence. 
“Edinburgh Castle” and “ Kirkcudbright by Night,” 
amongst his oils, and “‘ An Alpine Road ” amongst his 
watercolours, may also be included amongst his more 
than accomplished works. 


At the Beaux Art Gallery Mr. Francis William 
Sargant, the brother of the well-known tempera and 
fresco painter, Mrs. Sargant Florence, is showing a small 
collection of sculpture. He himself is perhaps best 
known in this country—he lives in Italy—for his stone 
carved decoration for Oakham School Chapel, which 
forms its war memorial. Mr. Sargant is manifestly 
imbued with the Renaissance spirit, and is at his happiest 
in small bronzes, such as “‘ Girl on Tortoise,” “‘ Lamia,” 
“ Fountain group,” and the painted terra-cotta called 
“ Design,” but representing a fisherman who has caught 
a nymph (she has no fish tail so cannot be a mermaid) in 
his net. His “ Diver,” probably his most important 
work here, is also admirable and has affinities with 
Havard Thomas, who was a friend of his. 


At the Lefévre Galleries there are two shows, one of 
Mr. J. H. Todd’s flower paintings, the other of paintings 
and watercolours by Herr Ernst Huber. It is Mr. Todd’s 
first exhibition. He is a painter with a delicate touch, 
which somehow recalls Odilon Redon’s in similar sub- 
jects. His work is both simple and subtle, calligraphic 
and knowledgeable; that is to say, Mr. Todd “ knows 
how” to express what he wishes to say. I see little 
reason to single any of his twenty-four flower and still- 
life pieces out for special praise, where the level is so 
equal, though in “ Pyrethrums ” his qualities are perhaps 
most clearly evident. 

Herr Ernst Huber is a Viennese artist who comes to us 
with good “ letters of introduction” in the shape of a 
foreword to the catalogue by Mr. Konody, which also 
informs us of this artist’s wide appreciation on the 
Continent. We are told amongst other things that he is 
“ entirely self-taught, like the douanier Rousseau,” with 
whom “a certain spiritual kinship ” is also claimed for 
him. Icannot see the “spiritual kinship.” The douanier’s 
spirit, judged by his paintings, seems so much more naif, 
and not at all influenced by others. Herr Huber, one feels, 
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has visited picture galleries, has seen “‘ Old Masters ” and 
modern masters; Brueghel, Rubens and Vlaminck come, 
into one’s mind. The point is not that he has consciously 
copied anyone, but that his pictures have the look of 
paintings influenced by paintings rather than by Nature— 
vis-a-vis of which he seems to have no definite or consistent 
reaction. Probably his best pictures here are the Utrillo- 
like “ Suburb in Snow,” and “ Auerbach,” another, 
though very differently painted, snow scene, and the large 
view of an “ Upper Austrian Village,” with good solid 
forms and a fine feeling for spatial values. The more 
naive things, such as “ Figures by the Pond ” or “ Féte 
in Limbach ” are hardly to be taken as serious works of 
art; they only make one regret that Herr Huber should 
have been content to remain “ entirely self-taught.” 

Mr. Loxton Knight’s tempera paintings, also water- 
colours and oils, at the Brook Street Art Gallery, will 
attract those who like a so-called “ decorative treatment ” 
of the landscape. He is an able maker of woodcuts printed 
in colour, having there to deal with flat shapes and 
spaces of colour. This habit has clearly influenced his 
outlook a painter. His views are in consequence 
mainly fla. shapes interrupted by stimulating incidents, 
such as silhouettes of trees and hedges, glimpses of sun- 
light, or glimmering of lamplights. He is particularly 
successful in his tempera work, such as “ The Vale of 
Trent,” “ Stroud,” “ Bridlip Hill,” and “‘ Derwent 
Valley,” but his method has its dangers, it diminishes the 
quality of his oils, makes his pure watercolours less 
satisfying, and tends, even in his tempera, to suggest the 
poster, as, for example, in “ The Arena.” 


At the Redfern Gallery Mr. W. Gaunt shows a “ Pen 
and Brush Satire on a fast-vanishing London.” He has 
been hailed as a new Rowlandson; but whilst he is un- 
doubtedly gifted not only with a sense of design but 
with a special skill in architectural draughtsmanship, his 
satirical intentions are more difficult to appreciate. 
Rowlandson’s characters have the feeling of the London 
of Rowlandson’s time; but Mr. Gaunt does not seem to 
me to have “ hit off ” his own period as well as his illus- 
trious forbear. In short, whilst I appreciate his architec- 
ture and, in general, his powers of design, I do not think 
he has any gift for what Hogarth called “ caracatura.” 


A “ONE-BOOK EXHIBITION” AT MESSRS. JOHN 
EDWARD BUMPUS : “ THE HAGGADAH.” PUBLISHED 
BY THE SONCINO PRESS. 


In more than one way the one-book exhibitions in the 
book world, corresponding to the one-man shows in the 
world of art, are typical of our times. The last one-book 
exhibition was that of “The Haggadah” at Messrs. 
Bumpus’s in Oxford Street. ‘‘The Haggadah,” it should 
be explained, is “‘ the home service recited during the 
Seder on the first nights of the Passover,” and is said to 
be “ one of the most fascinating portions of the Jewish 
liturgy . . . the quaint ceremonies with which it is bound 
up stretching back to the period when the Temple yet 
stood in Jerusalem.” This new edition was produced 
“‘ under the personal supervision of Oliver Simon at the 
Curwen Press for the Soncino Press ”’; it is edited critically 
“‘with English translation, introduction, and notes literary, 
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historical and archeological, by Cecil Roth,” and “ pro- 
fusely decorated in colour with full-size illustrations and 
numerous ornaments in the text by Albert Rutherston.” 
To bibliophiles this information will be sufficient to 
conjure up a vision of the kind of production it is; they 
know, of course, Mr. Rutherston, Mr. Oliver Simon, and 
the Curwen Press—the Soncino Press introduces itself 
with this attractive and amazing volume. It is amazing 
only, however, if we consider the fundamentals. 


employed in the reproduction. The latter is unexception- 
able. As to the illuminations it is difficult for outsiders 
to judge. They fit in beautifully with the English text; 
they are in strong and almost flagrant contrast to the 
dark solemnity of the Hebrew characters; they may be 
in keeping with the aforementioned “ quairit ceremonies ” 
of the “ Jewish liturgy,” but they certainly have little 
of what those outside the faith could recognize as religious 
feeling. 





CARPET AND CHAIRS DESIGNED BY FRANK BRANGWYN, R.A. 
Exhibited at Messrs. E. Pollard and Co’s. Galleries (see p. 390) 


The use of the printer’s press in modern times consists 
not merely in the rapidity with which a written book can 
be duplicated, but also in the great number and uniform 
excellence in which it can be multiplied. Yet of this 
book there are only one hundred and ten copies all told. 
The necessity of employing a press at all for such a small 
number is not therefore obvious. Moreover, it is printed, 
so far as the English text is concerned, in “‘ Baskerville,” 
and the Hebrew text in seventeenth- or eighteenth- 
century “ Enschedé” type—neither of them therefore 
modern. What is distinctly modern is, firstly, Mr. 
Rutherston’s illumination, and, secondly, the process 


NEW STAINED-GLASS WINDOWS AT CHARTRES. 
Our illustrations on p. 390 are from two stained- 
glass windows made for the Chapel of the Sisters of 
St. Paul of Chartres, by an English artist, Mr. John 
Trinick. The subjects are St. Paul and St. Elizabeth. 
Perhaps it would not be fair to compare them with the 
old glass in Chartres Cathedral, admittedly some of the 
very finest still in existence. It is nevertheless to the 
artist’s credit that he has not attempted in any way to 
rival it in technique, but has kept his own simple and 
obviously modern. Moreover, he has taken account of 
the position—they are high up and admit plenty of light. 
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connection, to find that the pattern of a very 
charming carpet here was evolved from the 
forms of Brussels sprouts. The furniture, 
with its insistence on the box as the foundation 
of its design, is for the most part extra- 
ordinarily satisfying in its rectangular 
simplicity, its principal decoration being the 
beautiful grain of the wood itself, though 
occasionally a design is introduced. His taste 
is more questionable where he has allowed 
carving and turning; and his designs for 
pottery are still less satisfactory. On the other 
hand, the rugs, carpets, glass, and electric light 
fittings are for the most part admirable. 

It is to be hoped that more of our artists, 
inside the Academy and out, might be 
induced to follow Mr. Brangwyn’s example; 
the only difficulty is that so few painters have 
any real feeling for decoration. 
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STAINED-GLASS WINDOWS FOR THE CHAPEL “MAISON 


STE. ELISABETH ” 
Orphanage of the Sisters of St. Paul of Chartres) 
Chartres (E.-et-L.) France 
Designed and executed by Fohn Trinick, 1930 


The modelling of faces and hands is pronounced, and 
the result of a method peculiar to this artist. Those 
who were privileged to see the windows, to which, of 
course, no printed reproduction can do justice, speak 
highly of their restrained but beautiful colour. 


EXHIBITION OF FURNITURE MADE BY E. POLLARD 
& CO., LTD., FROM THE DESIGNS BY FRANK 
BRANGWYN, R.A., AT 299 OXFORD STREET. 

Mr. Frank Brangwyn is one of the few living artists 
who has conscientiously followed the rule of the Old 
Masters who made no distinction between “ High ” or 
any other kind of art. Throughout his professional 
career he has divided his time between the painting of 
easel pictures and mural decorations, the making of 
etchings, lithographs, and woodcuts, and the designing 
of every kind of applied art. That Messrs. Pollards 
should hold an exhibition of applied arts based on designs 
furnished by him is a new departure for them, but not 
for him, who designed carpets, furniture, metal fittings, 
and so forth thirty and more years ago. It is also to be 
observed that in contrast to his romantic and, as it now 
seems to the younger generation, his flamboyant painting, 
his furniture was severe and cubistic long before cubism 
was invented, and that he insisted on flatness in his 
carpet patterns at a time when that principle had not 
yet gained general acceptance, and “ Brussels ” carpets 
were still considered the thing. It is amusing, in this 
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THE NEW EXHIBITION ROOM AT 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, GOWER STREET 

The amenities of University College have 
received a welcome addition by the opening 
of a new exhibition room designed by 
Professor A. E. Richardson, Principal of the 
Architectural School at London University, 
for the housing of the collection of prints 
and drawings belonging to the college. 
The collection consists chiefly of the George 
Grote (1872) and Henry Vaughan (1900) 
bequests, which remained for years hidden in 
the archives of the institution. The bequests 
and other works of art which have now been 
made accessible include Old Master drawings, 
English mezzotints, watercolours by Turner, 
Cox, De Wint; etchings and erigravings by Rembrandt, 
Van Dyck, Turner, and David Lucas; also a collection 
of Flaxman drawings and others. A “ Select List and 
Outline Inventory of the Prints and Drawings in the 
possession of University College, London,” compiled 
by A. M. Hind, and published by the college, gives full 
information of the contents of this room which will be 
open to the students and the public. It remains to be 
added that both the architectural alterations—which are 
very ingenious considering the unsuitableness of the room 
as such—and the publication of the catalogue have been 
made possible by the generosity of Sir Joseph Duveen. 


FORTHCOMING EXHIBITIONS 
Messrs. J. LEGER AND Son, of 13 Old Bond Street, 
are holding an exhibition of paintings by the Flemish 
artist, Arthur Verbeeck, at their galleries from November 3 
to 22. 
The GALERIE COLETTE WEIL, 71 Rue la Boétie, 
Paris, announce the following exhibitions :— 
November 8 to 26. Works by Kvapil. 
November 28 to December 14. Works by Gluckmazn. 
December 15 to December 31. A group of artists of 
the Galerie Colette Weil. 


GALERIE CARDO, 61 Avenue Kléber, Paris. Exhibition 
of works by Walter R. Sickert, A.R.A., November 15 to 
December 3. 











